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TULIPA PERSICA 


A delightful, but 
little known species 
for rock garden, 
border or 


naturalizing. 
Offered by 


W. E. Marshall & Co. 
148 \W. 23rd St., New York 


Issued 
Twice a Month 





(See back cover) 











The Governor’s Pool at Albany, N. Y. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


\ 





Fourteen years ago we built a green- 
house at New York’s Executive 
Mansion in Albany. With the tak- 
ing of office by Governor Roosevelt, 


evidence that our regular standard 
greenhouses are entirely adaptable 
as pool glass-overs. Which means a 
quality product at a_ reasonable 
price. Send for our Special Swim- 








it was converted into a swimming 
pool. We mention the fact, as 


Jord, «. Hurnham( 





ming Pool brochure. 





The Summer Mulch 


OR obtaining the best results in home gardening the summer mulch 


is an absolute necessity . . . the summer mulch is a layer or top 
dressing spread on top of the soil, after your plants are up, varying from 
1 in. to 3 in. deep... this mulch controls soil moisture, maintaining an 
even, uniformly moist soil . . . it prevents evaporation by the sun... 
it catches and retains the sun’s heat, raising soil temperature which 
checks cooling at night, and promotes continuous bacterial activity, 
liberating nitrous food matter... it keeps the weeds down. 

. and, for the home garden, there is nothing which compares 
favorably with GPM Peat Moss as a mulch. . . its beautiful, rich 
brown color produces a most effective background; and, coming as it 
does in granulated form, you can spread it around bushes, shrubs, 
perennials and annuals most conveniently . . . for the perfect mulch, use 


EAT MOSS 


BILLIONS OF TINY SPONGES 
GPM Peat Moss comes in large bales of 19-20 bushels 
Complete information and prices gladly furnished on request 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 29-P Burling Slip, N. Y. C. 





New York—1828-C Graybar Bldg. 
Chicago—202 S. LaSalle Street — eae rats Sees 
T oronto—308-A Harbor Comm. Bldg. ~ ia gee 

Offices in Many Other Principal Cities 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 


IRISES 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 
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Boston Florists 














A Phion 


OPAion lorist 
67 = STREET powers 
hones: Telegraphed 


eee... 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Cable Address “‘Obefio” 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 








The Leading For All This 
Florist District 
Vanbone 

ec. 
FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 


Phone KENmore 1700 
Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 
Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass’n 
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TOTTY’S 
HARDY PERENNIALS 
for the Spring 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 








EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 








Old English 
Boxmond 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 
Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1929 planting season. 
Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 12 Milton, Del. 
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Late Sel Work i 

NNUALS which may be sown now include lupines, annual fs 
larkspur, Gypsophila elegans, Shirley poppies, calendulas, ' 
sweet alyssum, candytuft and mignonette. ) 

Boxwood will have made all its growth by the middle of July. #}) 
Do the clipping now on dark days, and if the soil is dry, water 4) 
it heavily. Later, cultivate the plants to leave a dust mulch. Scale ; 
may be controlled by a whale-oil soap spray or prepared sprays. 

If there is time available, cut off all the old flower heads on ! 
the lilacs. Cultivate the ground to check the weeds and if only one 
stem is desired, pull out the suckers. ( 

Peonies are best cut when outside petals are unfolding, roses / 
while they are in the bud, and poppies the night before they open. 
Burn the ends of poppy stems before placing them in deep water f 
for the night. { 

Canterbury bells potted just before they flower make fine 4¢ 
plants for porch decoration. 

Viola cornuta, forget-me-not and helianthemum plants should 
be clipped after the blossoms are gone to insure Fall bloom. 

Mulch the strawberry bed with hay or lawn clippings. The 
clippings are also good around currant and gooseberry bushes. { 

Sow seeds of snapdragons in the greenhouse now for Winter 
bloom. 


Clean up all foliage of tulips and early flowering bulbs as 
soon as it turns brown. 

There is still time to plant gladiolus bulbs. 

Trim evergreens and hedges now, but do not cut back into the 
hard wood of evergreens. 

Spray or dust the grape vines with arsenate of lead to kill the 
worms curled in the leaves. 

Thin peaches and plums now. Leave no two fruits touching 
and cull out imperfect specimens. 

Make late plantings of corn and beans. A crop of Winter beets 
and turnips may go in, too. Fill the vacancies made by cutworms 
in the rows of tomatoes. Transplant celery for a later crop. 


a > ~~ * ~e § ~*~ 8 <= * ~*~. 
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$67 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 80. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 











GRAY & COLE WAgp #11, 
HARDY PLANTS 


Choicest Varieties of 
IRIS PEONIES PHLOX 


Ask for 1929 Catalogue 
On main Boston road between 
North Andover and Haverhill 

















CROCKET?’S Collection 


f 
HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 
Prepaid for $3.50 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum— Yellow 
Armeria Laucheana—Pink 
Aster Mauve Oushion—Mauve 
Iris Cristata—Lavender 
Mazus Rugosus—Lilac 
Phlox Amoena—Pink 
Phlox Procumbens—Blue 
Phlox Sub. Vivid—Rose 
Sedum Album—White 
Thymus Ooccineum—Red 
Tunica Saxifraga—Pink 
Veronica Prostrata—Blue 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 
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To wh ill ntrust 
ET us talk about your trees. They are living 
things, subject to disease, decay, starva- 
tion, insect attacks, mechanical injury and 
other ills. They are priceless to you—only time 
can replace them, long time at that. 
Just for the moment, think of the most valu- 
able tree on your place. Suppose it is starving. 
Wouldn’t you, in self interest, insist upon scien- 
tifically trained experts who know what to feed 
it, and how, and when—without guessing or 
experimenting? 
If this priceless tree is decaying in the trunk 
or limbs, and is growing steadily weaker, liable 
at any moment to break off or break apart in 
any high wind, wouldn’t you entrust its treat- 
ment only to men with proven scientific knowl- 
edge and real personal skill? 
’ _ If anything is wrong with that tree—and 
Practical training fi re. The ex- dozens of things might be wrong, because it is a 
perts shown above train all new “ge . " : 
men in the practical field work. living, breathing organism—wouldn’t you de- 
Every new man must go through a mand reliable experts who are trained to diag- 
a thorough course of training nose tree troubles? Certainly proper treatment 
and be proved out—no untrained cannot be given without correct diagnosis. 
men are ever used. These selected , 
instructors are men of character, You can trust Davey Tree Surgeons with a 
intelligence, and professional feeling of confidence and satisfaction. They are 
attitude carefully selected and reliable men. They are 
ail thoroughly trained and have real demonstrated 
ya skill. They are educated scientifically in the . 
Tumbling Team— Davey Insti- > ae Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, the only 
tute of T'ree Surgery, 1928-29. = z school of its kind in the world. They know how f 
Davey Tree Surgeons are ath- : . , s 
letic types. They ave carefull b-". to diagnose the ailments of trees. Their knowl- 
selected with the idea of physical bepe edge and skill are based upon a half century of 
fitness. The nature of the work - Davey experience. They are backed by a re- 
and their training make them el sponsible business organization. 
more so. In addition to intelli- @ E- 
gence and character, they have 
physical energy; that is why 
they are diligent workers * 
' ‘a 
‘ tr 4 
| 
L 
7 
8 
ii 
8 
: tl 
t] 
a 
Scientific Training. A laboratory class at the Davey Institute of Tree Practical Training. This is a class learning the important art 
Surgery—using high-powered microscopes and dissecting lenses to learn of saw filing at the Davey Institute. Every man is taught to 
the sciences relating to their work. They must know the scientific reasons keep his tools in proper condition. Sharp tools mean good 


for all the things that they have been trained to do skilfully work. Practical training plus science means efficient servicé 
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your priceless trees?» m « 





Surprisingly Low Cost 


In 1928, Davey Tree Surgeons served 21,608 clients from 
Boston to beyond Kansas City and from Canada to the 
Gulf. 76 per cent of these clients paid less than $100.00 
each. The following table tells the story. 
17,022 clients paid less than $100.00 each 

2,223 paid from $100.00 to $200.00 each 

1,642 paid from $200.00 to $500.00 each 

721 clients paid more than $500.00 each 
You can afford to employ the expert, reliable service of 
Davey Tree Surgeons for your trees. They will do as much 
work as you want—and no more. They will do their work 
right—they will save any tree that can be saved—they 
will give you professional and conscientious service. There 
is no charge except for working time, plus the necessary 
materials and expressage. 


Davey service is local 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in your vicinity. They 
are almost as conveniently located as your dentist or doc- 
tor or surgeon. They are not sent from Ohio for your indi- 
vidual work—they are trained in Ohio, but they live in 
your vicinity and work regularly for other nearby people. 

Write or wire Kent, Ohio, for examination of your trees 
without cost or obligation. Permanent representatives are 
located in principal cities; the nearest one can serve you 
conveniently. 
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Everyone who sees Davey Tree Surgeons at work in the 
trees says, ““They climb like squirrels.” They certainly 
are remarkable climbers—they are trained to tt. They 
get around in the trees with surprising agility and speed. 
But they use ropes—never injurious climbing spurs—to 
facilitate climbing, to prevent accidents, and to protect 
trees, wires and other property. They have diligence, 
speed, accuracy and a trained knowledge of their work 








The Student Body of the Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery, 1928-29, numbers 446 splendid young men 





ts given in the field training. This gives balanced 
education— Davey Tree Surgeons know both how and 











in the Freshman, Junior and Senior classes, all why. The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery has been in Ww 
selected from the proven men who have already been — continuous operation for twenty years, the only school a 


thoroughly trained in a practical way. The purpose of — teaching the science of Tree Surgery. The Faculty of 


JOHN DAVEY 


this resident school is to provide scientific knowledge — the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery includes 37 scien- 1946-1908 


and accuracy to supplement the practical skill that tists and master Tree Surgeons 


Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 





DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 273 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 
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THE EMPRESS TREE FROM CHINA 


The beauty of the empress tree (Paulownia tomentosa or P. imperialis) has fascinated recent visitors to 
estates in Delaware, New Jersey, and the South, where it often attains a height of 30 feet or more. Unfor- 
tunately, the tree is not hardy in the North, although it is sometimes grown there as a foliage plant. Used 
as such, all growth is cut to the ground annually and only one stem allowed to develop to a plant, with 
the result that huge, catalpa-like leaves are produced which are very ornamental. Individual blossoms 
resemble huge foxglove flowers of a light blue-purple color and are delightfully fragrant. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Chestnut Hill Garden Club Exhibit 


HE annual Spring exhibition of the Chestnut Hill 

(Mass.) Garden Club was held June 5-7 on the estate 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Lapham, three tents being used 
to house the displays. A special exhibit of orchids by Mr. 
Edwin S. Webster included a hybrid of brassolzliocattleya 
Jupiter which was particularly notable for its enormous 
richly-colored blooms. Next to Mr. Webster’s group was 
another special orchid exhibit by Mr. Ernest B. Dane, featur- 
ing cypripediums and miltonias. 

Competition was keen in the class for window boxes with 
16 entries. First place went to Mrs. Harold C. Sears, whose 
arrangement was bright with pansies, dwarf marigolds, lan- 
tana, heliotrope, zinnias and columbine. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster won both first place and 
the gold medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
with a small intimate garden. Two lead cocks guarded the 
entrance to the garden, in which a border of choice flowering 
plants was arranged around the lawn and a thatched shelter 
nestled among evergreens in the farther corner. Lilium tes- 
taceum, L. Kramerii, delphiniums and Diplacus glutinosus 
were used to make a very delicate color combination. Many 
other choice plants, such as the Spanish iris, Queen Wilhel- 
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mina, were included in this charming exhibit. Heavier masses 
of first quality plants enlivened the gardens of Mrs. Charles 
G. Weld and Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall. 


The central feature was a rare old Italian wellhead of 
wrought iron, exhibited by Mrs. Lapham, around which 
lantanas were grouped. Nearby were many splendid standard 
fuschias and heavily flowered pelargoniums and yellow 
calceolarias. 

One hundred and thirty kinds of plants were used in Mrs. 
Ernest B. Dane’s rock garden, all numbered to correspond 
with a printed guide. A little brook splashed from one pool 
to another and was bordered with such plants as Scolopen- 
drium vulgare and its variety crispum, pitcherplants, and 
pink and yellow ladyslippers. An unusually dwarf variety of 
savin juniper not yet in commerce was noted. 


One entire tent was devoted to flower arrangements in 
many classes which were judged by all the members of the 
club casting their ballots during the first evening. Mrs. Web- 
ster won first place in the class calling for an arrangement 
suitable for outdoors, the living room or piazza. She used 
light and dark orange azaleas loosely arranged in a very 
choice old Tang vase. First prize arrangements in other classes 
included a black vase filled with orange calendulas by Mrs. 
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The Gold Medal Garden of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster at the Chestnut Hill (Mass.) Flower Show 
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Irving F. Marshall; a light, graceful centerpiece of yellow 
daisies, salpiglossis and linum by Miss Nora Rourke, and a 
still life group in which the new Talisman rose was used by 
Mrs. Horace S. Frazer. 


Tulip Exhibition in Topeka 


Tulip shows are growing in popularity. There are few 
exhibitions which give so much color and so great a variety, 
especially when the tulips are reinforced by sprays of flower- 
ing shrubs. The Flower Lovers Club of Topeka, Kan., held a 
tulip show this year which was especially interesting, with 
78 entries. Mrs. George Hughes showed 100 different named 
varieties in an enormous jardiniere. Among the original mini- 
ature displays was a Spring garden in which lovers were seen 
enjoying the secluded nooks by a creek or near vine-covered 
walls with tulip beds close by. Another was an out-door 
wedding in tulip land. Much attention was paid to cut flow- 
ers, including table decorations, brides’ bouquets and corsage 
bouquets. The club has 70 members, 64 of whom took an 
active part in this exhibition. 


A Garden Pilgrimage 

The seventh annual garden pilgrimage in Hingham 
(Mass.) will take place this year on Tuesday, June 25, or, 
in case of rain, the first pleasant day thereafter. There are 13 
gardens to be shown this year—rose gardens, rock gardens, 
perennial gardens large and small, gardens with lovely views 
of meadow and sea. Hingham is practically the pioneer in 
these community garden pilgrimages, and both garden owners 
and committees take much pains to make visitors welcome and 
comfortable. Automobiles are provided at Fountain Square 
(near the railroad station) from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Lunch 
will be served at Derby Academy, and garden accessories will 
be on sale in one of the gardens. The receipts are for the 
benefit of the Hingham Visiting Nurse Association. 





Lectures at Hillcrest Gardens 


As usual a series of lectures will be given at Hillcrest 
Gardens, the home of Miss Marian Roby Case, Wellesley 
St., Weston, Mass., in the course of the Summer. Readers of 
Horticulture are welcome to these lectures, but must remember 
that the hall is small. All lectures will be held on Wednesday 
afternoons at 3.30. The program for the season is as follows: 


June 26. Flora of South Africa. Mr. E. H. Wilson, Keeper of 
the Arnold Arboretum. 

July 3. Cultivation of Roses. Professor Clark L. Thayer, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

July 10. The Mystery of Flowers. Mr. Herbert W. Faulkner, 
Washington, Conn. 

July 17. New and Noteworthy Fruits. 
rick, Geneva, N. Y. 

July 24. Sunlight and Shadow in the Garden. Mr. 
Stanton, Peterborough, N. H. 
July 31. Day Lilies for Our Gardens. 

York Botanical Gardens. 
August 7. Planting to Attract Birds. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Professor U. P. Hed- 
Carl 
Dr. A. B. Stout, New 
Miss Clara M. Boltz, 


August 14. Care of Trees. Mr. Wilfrid Wheeler, Jr., Con- 
cord, Mass. 
August 21. Experiences of a Hillcrest Boy. Mr. Philip Jenney. 


August 28. Bird Contest. 
September 2. Labor Davy. 


Miss Inez A. Perry, Sudbury, Mass. 
The boys will read their papers. 


“Flowers for the Flowerless” 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society will co-operate 
again this year with the Art Alliance and other organizations 
associated in the movement of ‘‘Flowers for the Flowerless.”’ 
Persons wishing to give flowers are asked to leave their con- 
tributions at booths in the principal railroad stations of 
Philadelphia, and the flowers will be distributed from these 
collecting centers to hospitals, settlement houses and missions, 
as in previous years. Mrs. Charles F. Derby will serve as 
representative of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
and will be on duty at the Reading Terminal on Friday 
mornings during August. She will be pleased if any members 
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of the society would like to help her in this work, and will 
be grateful for flowers brought to her booth in the Reading 


Terminal. 


Peony Exhibition in Washington 


The 26th annual exhibition of the American Peony So- 
ciety and the sixth annual exhibition of the American Horti- 
cultural Society, held in Washington, D. C., June 7 and 8, 
was especially interesting because of the large number of 
blooms which had been carried in cold storage. The peony 
season was over in that latitude but the show was held late 
enough to enable more northern exhibitors to send flowers. 
The excellent quality of the blooms which had been carried 
in storage showed how well peonies may be handled in this 
manner, especially the late varieties. Milton Hill was exhib- 
ited in wonderful form, while Solange, Tourangelle and 
Walter Faxon were exceedingly good. The society’s gold 
medal went to Dr. Earle B. White, Kensington, Md., for a 
fine collection in class one. Dr. White was the general chairman 
of the show and worked night and day to make it a success. 
Second honors went to Howard R. Watkins, Chevy Chase, 
Md., and third to George W. Peyton, Rapidan, Va. These 
three were the largest exhibitors and had many fine entries 
in other classes. 

The silver medal for the best 50, in the amateur class, was 
awarded to Nathaniel Bacon, Fairfax, Va. It is hard to 
persuade an amateur to pick his flowers ahead of time and put 
them in storage, but Dr. White had done his missionary 
work well and the flowers were of fine quality. 

There was no class for the best flower in the show but the 
new Farr memorial medal was given to the best individual 
flower selected from the entire show. This was awarded to an 
exceptionally fine specimen of Tourangelle shown by Howard 
R. Watkins, Somerset, Md., and much admired by everyone. 

Another point of interest was a display of hybrid tree 
peonies and hybrids obtained by crossing the European types 
with the Chinese, shown by Dr. A. P. Saunders of Clinton, 
N. Y. Visitors at the Boston show last year will remember 
the display of these made by Dr. Saunders. In the collection 
this year Argosy, the yellow variety obtained by crossing 
P. lutea on P. moutan, which created so much interest in 
Boston, was only in bud but opened the second day. Another 
hybrid of officinalis x sinensis named Challenger (No. 3235) 
was given a silver medal. This has brilliant crimson petals 
and a center of yellow stamens edged crimson. A hybrid of 
Otto Froebel x sinensis, a single pink, was given a first class 
certificate. 

The American Rose &% Plant Company of Springfield, 
Ohio, was given a first class certificate for their seedling No. 
324, a fine large double light pink, and mention was made of 
No. 34, a white of the Japanese type. 

John Wister and the Farr Nursery Company sent collec- 
tions of tree peonies; Babcock Peony Gardens, Jamestown, 
N. Y., officinalis varieties, and Harry Norton, the Canadian 
amateur, some of the Wittmanniana hybrids, Maifleuri and 
Officinalis tenuifolia. One especially noticeable was officinalis 
tenuifolia rosea, a single pink which has never been exhibited 
before at a national show. Cherry Hill Nurseries sent some 
officinalis and some of the earlier varieties of the sinensis, 
notably their single pink, Helen, and Cherry Hill. 

Some of the varieties which looked especially well were 
Odalisque and Mme. Escary (new varieties from Lemoine), 
Rose Shaylor, Thomas C. Thurlow, Martha Bulloch (in fine 
form), Miriam (Chase), Edwin C. Shaw and Solange with 
its inimitable coloring. Mary Hollis attracted the attention 
of peony fanciers, as it is little known. 

The American Horticultural Society classes brought forth 
fine displays of roses, irises and perennials arranged in baskets 
and as table decorations. There were also two fine displays 
of orchids from Thomas Young Nurseries, Bound Brook, 
N. J., and William K. Dupont, Wilmington, Del. 














Improved Tulips Which Add to the 


Garden’s Charm [ ~~ 


the flowering of the early tulips and the | 

May-flowering sorts when the garden is | 
nearly destitute of tulip bloom. This period is | 
now filled by the new Triumph varieties, | 
which open a week or ten days earlier than the | 
Darwins. This new race was originated in Hol- 
land by crossing single earlies with Darwins. 
And what glorious tulips have resulted—im- 
mense flowers often opening up saucer-shaped, 
to six and seven inches across. The Triumphs 
are borne on shorter stems than the Darwins 
and are more informal in appearance. They are 
far superior for planting in beds which are 
later to be filled with annuals or tender plants, 
because they may be removed or interplanted 
earlier in the season. The Triumphs have been 
exceedingly satisfactory this year in the few 
gardens where they have been planted. 

Lord Carnavon is a new Triumph which 
has received much favorable comment, both 
for its clear pink color edged with white and 
its good keeping quality as a cut flower. The 
color deepens with age to pale lilac. Shenan- 
doah is a variety having very deep graceful 
flowers borne on 20-inch stems. Each petal is 
deeply grooved in the middle and is colored 
light canary yellow, deepening toward the 
edges. This variety approaches the lily-flowered 
Alaska in form. Ottawa Yellow is a dwarf 
kind with 16-inch stems and is colored rich 
yellow. The flowers are very double and take 
on the characteristics of the parrot type. Mount 
Everest is another double kind with unusually 
heavy stems and the foliage continues up the 
stems almost to the blossoms. In fact, many of 
the pale rosy lilac flowers have one petal re- 
verting to a leaf. Canopus is colored pale pink edged with 
salmon pink and blended with yellow inside. Hydra resembles 
the Darwins in form and color arrangement, having rich red 
petals and a blue center edged with white, but the flowers are 
unusually large. 

One of the largest Triumphs is Sicilie, which at maturity 
opens up saucer-shape. The blossoms measured seven inches 
across this year and were of a yellow color marked with pink. 
Such enormous flowers waving their broad petals in the wind 
is a sight to arouse the enthusiasm of any tulip lover. Tucana 
is another with large open flowers, in this case colored rich 
red with yellow in the center. Two white kinds are Snow- 
drift, and Tornax, margined light rose. Red Flame is a ruddy 
colored kind very much like the cottage tulip Argo. The 
ground color is yellow, feathered red, and the center is of 
rich butter yellow. 

The improved tulips are not confined, however, to the 
Triumph forms. A new parrot-type tulip to which the name 
of Fantasy has been given, has created a stir among tulip 
fanciers. It has good parentage since it is a sport of the old 
favorite Darwin, Clara Butt. 

The lily tulips are still new and get their name from their 
slight resemblance to some lilies. Sirene, a bright rose color, 
is one of the best of the lily-flowered kinds. The reflexed 
wavy petals give the flowers an air of jauntiness which is 
very attractive. 

There are several new Darwins which gave a good account 
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Improved Types of the Darwin Tulip 


of themselves this year. Paul Baudry is one of the newer 
kinds; it has only medium-sized flowers but good substance 
and its blackish red purple color contrasts pleasingly with the 
lighter kinds. The superiority of the variety Princess Mary 
has become well established, for there is hardly a better clear 
rose colored kind of such stately habit. Aviator Hawkes is 
another fine kind, lighter in color than Princess Mary, being 
a soft rosy pink. All of these varieties are still expensive. 

Color blends in flowers seem to be increasing in favor and 
cottage or late singles include some of the choicest combina- 
tions. The variety Ambrosia is typical of this color trend, for 
the petals are rose pink but shade to yellow at the edges. 
These charming flowers open with the Darwins. The flowers 
are deep and elliptical in shape and are held high on 24-inch 
stems. Marvel presents a richer contrast as the predominant 
color is light golden yellow which shades to pink with the 
inside lined rich gold. 

The clear colors are represented by the most brilliant 
Grenadier, the orange-scarlet variety which made a sensation 
as shown in the bulb garden of Mrs. Homer Gage staged at 
the Centennial Exhibition in Boston. For bedding purposes 
or planted against a dark background, this is one of the best. 
Another variety which blossoms very uniformly is gesneriana 
major. The clear scarlet flowers open wider than those of 
Grenadier, which is cup-shaped. 

Orient flavors of the mystery of the Far East, charming 
for its subtle blend of pale claret and pale bronze. It grows 
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equally as high as John Ruskin and has better substance. 
Many whites in tulips are poor, but that of Vesta is rich, 
alive, because it has a creamy tone. Unlike most of the late 
singles, this variety has globular-shaped blossoms. 

The Mendel and Triumph tulips are classified by some as 
one and the same thing yet the former are reported to be 
crosses between the Duc van Thols and Darwins, retaining 
the colors of the Darwins but blooming considerably earlier. 
A few varieties of this strain are on the market, but they are 
so new that little can be said of their characteristics. 


The Curious Bladder-Senna 


SSS flowering shrubs for northern gardens are 

limited in number, which fact makes it difficult to plan 
a shrub border with a long season of bloom. There is one sub- 
ject not commonly grown, however, which has attractive 
yellow flowers often blotched reddish brown, resembling 
those of the honey locust in arrangement, which begins to 
flower in June making a bright display. This is the bladder- 
senna or Colutea arborescens. 

The fruit pods of this shrub are interesting because of their 
odd bladder-like appearance and the ruddy hues they assume 
when maturing. It usually happens that both flowers and 
pods are present at the same time. Children particularly enjoy 
popping the inflated pods as they do oak galls. 

Graceful compound leaves cover the twiggy branches, and 
if the shrub is pruned well in Spring, it will make a compact 
bush only four or five feet tall. Otherwise, it may grow to a 
height of 12 or 15 feet. Early Spring pruning will not reduce 
the number of flowers because they are borne on the current 
year's growth. 

C. arborescens will thrive in many situations, although it 
prefers a reasonably dry, sunny piace and in New England 
needs some shelter. It is to be used to cover railroad embank- 
ments near London. There are other species of colutea but 
they are not very hardy. Seed is produced freely in the fat 
pods and should be sown in the Spring. 





The Bladder-Senna Produces Flowers and Seed Pods at the Same Time 
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Seeds Which Germinate Slowly 


Carl Purdy’s experience (Horticulture, May 1) is interest- 
ing but there are many plants the seeds of which are slow to 
germinate even when sown as soon as ripe, due I imagine to 
a dormant embryo; the trollius and Dodecatheon meadia are 
such. Lilium superbum sown as soon as ripe, comes readily; 
keep it awhile, and it lies dormant for a year. L. canadense 
sown over a year ago, has not yet appeared but Willmottiae, 
tenuifolium and regale seem to germinate any time and grow 
with amazing rapidity. The Himalayan lily is a poor ger- 
minator, only a few of the hundreds of seeds I have sown 
coming up. But if they would only grow their fewness 
wouldn’t matter. They are hardy under the same conditions 
as other seedlings but, in their second year, the bulbs are like 
tiny peas and they as yet have only one leaf. 

Has anyone raised seedlings of L. auratum? Perfectly sound 
seed has not appeared after two years and I am now debating 
with myself whether the lot shall be scrapped along with 
some of the others that have been resting in the frame for 
the past two and even three years. 


New York, N. Y. —T. A. Weston. 


Aubrietias for Early Flowers 


T is strange that more gardeners do not use the aubrietias 
in their work. Another year’s experience convinces me 
they are among the finest plants we have for ground covers, 
for the rock garden and edging. Some of our aesthetic brothers 
and sisters object to the near-magenta of some plants found 
in graeca seedlings and to the rosy purple of Mrs. Lloyd 
Edwards, but to me these two used in correct combinations 
are the loveliest of the family. All aubrietias need sun and a 
light soil, and a clipping should be given after the flowering 
period so they will form a lot of new rosettes for flowering 
the following year. 

The following varieties have been found easy-doers and 
worth while: Bridesmaid, soft pink; cilicica, lavender with a 
white eye; Crimson King, bright crimson; graeca, mauve; 
Hendersonii, purple; Leichtlinii, carmine; Mrs. Lloyd Ed- 
wards, reddish purple; Souvenir de W. Ingram, rosy pink. 
There may be a variation in color and size of flower if your 
plants are raised from seed but they are so easy to do 
hundreds may be raised from which to make a selection. 


Copemish, Mich. —C. W. Wood. 


Control of the Iris Borer 


Lt iris borer can do much damage in a bed if not kept in 
check. The adult insect is a dirty grayish moth which 
deposits its eggs on old leaves and other rubbish among the 
plants some time in August or September. As the young leaves 
shoot up the following Spring the eggs hatch out and the 
small larvae (grubs) begin to feed on the tender leaf tissues. 
Later they work down into the growing region of the rhi- 
zome, or creeping stem, and feed ravenously on these parts, 
which are the plant’s food reserves. Not only is the borer 
highly destructive on its own account but it is also the means 
of spreading a foul-smelling bacterial rot of the iris. A well- 
fattened grub may measure from one to two inches in length. 
Sometime in August the grubs cease feeding and go into the 
pupa stage. A little later the moths emerge and fly about, de- 
positing their eggs. If one uses ordinary care and cleans out 
and burns all the old leaves and other rubbish about the beds 
in the Fall he destroys the eggs. If this is not done it may be 
necessary to spray the young plants several times in the 
Spring with arsenate of lead. 

A grower in the Middle West is quoted as saying that he 
keeps the iris borer in check by digging up the clumps in 
August and turning them bottom side up to the broiling 
sun so that the roots are baked and the larve killed. Then 
the roots are divided, the rotten portions being cut away. 
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A Vine Covered Porch Which Suggests Comfort and Repose 


The Porch in its Relation to the Garden 


HY is it that a farmer builds a house on an elevation 
\X/ overlooking a broad expanse of valley and then de- 
liberately plants a barn across the street where it shuts 
out the view? The only answer can be that he has no apprecia- 
tion of beauty. Possibly the same explanation holds when a 
citizen of Suburbia attaches a porch to the front of his house, 
where he can watch his neighbors but where he loses the pic- 
ture which his garden makes. Apparently, however, this atti- 
tude of mind is undergoing a change. The change is due, in 
part at least, to the influence of garden clubs and other organ- 
izations which are laying emphasis on the moral and spiritual 
values of gardens. 

Mr. Albert C. Burrage, president of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, showed his appreciation of the situation in 
his message at the Inaugural Meeting in January. Mr. Burrage 
insisted that after a garden had been made, the owner and his 
family ought to have the privilege of sitting on their own 
porch and enjoying it. He said, ““We try to foster appreciation 
of plants and flowers by giving exhibitions; why not also 
foster the idea of porches for the permanent appreciation of 
gardens by their owners so that they will be more keen to im- 
prove them from time to time.’’ In order to definitely focus 
attention on this matter, Mr. Burrage offered the sum of 
$1250, the income to be used for a medal to be awarded an- 
nually to the resident of Massachusetts who most improves 
his house within the year by adding a porch overlooking his 
garden. 

This competition is now open, the only requirement being 
that photographs taken before and after the building of the 
porch be submitted to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
prior to November 1, 1929. The award will be made by the 
Trustees. This competition applies only to houses already 
standing. There are no restrictions to the dimensions or the 
location of the porch except that it must look out upon the 
garden. 

In recent years there has been a tendency to associate the 


porch more closely than ever with the garden. Some porches, 
indeed, are being built almost on a level with the ground and 
opening directly into the garden enclosure. This is an ideal 
arrangement but, of course, possible only under certain condi- 
tions. 

Oftentimes the porch can be made to appear as an integral 
part of the garden by the use of vines, although vines which 
are too heavy or used too freely may also shut out the sun- 
light. There are many vines which are useful for porch decora- 
tion, among them the actinidia, the fleece vine (Polygonum 
Aubertii), clematis in several forms, Virginia creeper, the 
Boston ivy, Hall’s honeysuckle, Ampelopsis heterophylla and 
akebia. 

Although the competition mentioned is restricted to Mas- 
sachusetts, the idea is one which is worthy of consideration in 
other localities. For that matter, most garden makers and 
home lovers will probably find the pleasure and healthful sat- 
isfaction which comes to them from a properly placed porch a 
sufficient reward for whatever expense may be incurred in its 
construction. 

Candidates for the award should send name, street and 
town and photographs to the secretary of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 


Controlling Cucumber Beetles 


HAVE found that fine sawdust is very useful in controlling 

the cucumber beetle, which does much harm at this season 
to cucumber plants, squash vines, and melon plants. The best 
results come if the sawdust is used just as the plants are break- 
ing the ground. In my garden this plan keeps the plants free 
from the pests. I have also found that the planting of a nastur- 
tium seed in each hill is helpful in keeping the pests away. 


— Dr. F. G. Devereux. 
Portland, Maine. 
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Garden Books to Be Shown Again 


During the Centennial Flower Show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society few people were able to see the exhibi- 
tion of garden books. It is therefore to be repeated, by request, 
throughout the Summer and Fall. This second showing will 
be in the library, and will be in sections, since there ts not 
floor space for a large number of show cases. At the two June 
shows a group of rare books, both old and modern, will be 
on display. In August and September there will be an exhibit 
illustrating the growth of horticulture and horticultural 
writing in America, and the series will close in October and 
November with a group of medals, documents, famous 
manuscripts and other material relating to the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 


Historic Virginia Homes and Gardens 


HE Garden Club of Virginia has undertaken a splendid 

work in the restoration of the gardens of Kenmore at 
Fredericksburg, Va. Kenmore was the home of Betty Wash- 
ington Lewis, wife of Colonel Fielding Lewis, and only 
sister of George Washington. The land on which Kenmore 
was built was surveyed by George Washington, probably 
in 1752. The house is one of the finest in that section; the 
stuccoed ceilings and panels over the fireplaces were done by 
Hessian prisoners of war. Washington is said to have de- 
signed the panels, which portray the fable of the fox, the 
crow and the piece of cheese. Lafayette sent the two beauti- 
fully carved mantels to Betty Washington as a gift shortly 
after his visit there. 

Colonel Lewis gave practically all of his fortune to carry 
on the manufacture of small arms and ammunition, so that 
after his death Kenmore had to be sold and in the years fol- 
lowing changed hands many times. A few years ago it was 
about to be torn down but the patriotic women of Fredericks- 
burg succeeded in raising money to purchase the property and 
are gradually restoring the house. The Garden Club of 
Virginia is financing the restoration of the garden to pre- 
Revolutionary days and has persuaded the owners of many 
historic houses and gardens in every section of Virginia to 
open their gardens and in some places their homes to garden 
lovers. A fee is charged and with this money the restoration 
is to be carried on. It was through this privilege that I spent 
a most delightful week. The following notes give some idea 
of the places that stand out most to me in looking back 
over that time. 

Gunston Hall was built by George Mason in 1755. He 
was the author of the Virginia Bill of Rights. The garden has 
a wonderful box hedge extending each side of a long walk 
which leads to the terrace overlooking the Potomac and 
Maryland hills. This hedge is the principal feature that is 
left of the original garden and is twice the height of a tall 
man. The terrace, with rose- and wisteria-covered arbors, 
overlooks a delightful new garden, which with a low box 
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border and old-time spring flowers carries out the spirit of 
the old garden. The whole place has an atmosphere of age; 
so skilfully has the work of restoration been carried on that 
one cannot tell which is old and which is new. 

Oatland House, near Leesburg, while not as old as Gun- 
ston Hall, is particularly interesting in that its garden is more 
in the manner of an English formal garden with its walled-in 
terraces and beautiful tall American and English box, border- 
ing a long walk which leads from the side of the house 
terrace to the extreme end of the garden; in some places the 
box completely over-arches the walk, making alcove-like 
little rooms. From the upper garden terrace you descend 
gradually by means of a brick walk and staircase to the lower 
levels of the garden. These bricks were all made in about 
1800 by the slaves of George Carter, the owner and builder 
of Oatlands. 

Westover, which is about 40 miles from Richmond, is to 
me the finest example of Georgian architecture that | have 
ever seen. It was built by William Byrd II in 1735. In front 
of the house is the most magnificent row of tulip trees, 
probably over 100 feet tall and five or six feet in diameter. 
They are in a wonderful state of preservation and being in 
full bloom at the time, they, with the house, made a picture 
that I shall never forget. There are also many large, beautiful 
southern magnolias near the house on the side toward the 
garden with here and there a specimen holly tree. 

The gardens which are rather in the English manner were 
laid out by William Byrd II. Box, ten feet broad, borders 
some of the garden walks; the flower beds are filled with old- 
time shrubs and flowers, many of which were in the original 
garden. You can easily imagine that the spirit of sweet Evelyn 
Byrd roams to this day, seeking for a happier ending to her 
thwarted romance. Here the spirit of age and tradition has 
been kept to a greater degree than in any other garden that 
I visited. 

At Charlottesville is the University of Virginia, which is 
called the child of the old age of Thomas Jefferson. The 
buildings and grounds were laid out according to his designs 
and constitute one of the most beautiful college grounds in 
this country. The serpentine wall which we have seen in 
some of our garden club exhibits undoubtedly came from 
designs taken from the famous one that is here. Tradition 
has it that Jefferson, coming home late one evening, trailed 
his cane and thus marked the path for the wall. 

Tallwood, which is, I think, in Albemarle County, was 
to me one of the most interesting places that I visited. This 
was on account of its marvelous yews; you can find quantities 
of box at most of the old estates, but nowhere did I see such 
yews. They are in themselves well worth a trip to Virginia. 
They have grown to tremendous height; the outside branches 
have interlaced, forming a hidden bower large as an ordinary 
room. To my knowledge there are no yews outside of 
England equal to these; in fact very few in England can 
compare in size and beauty. Mr. and Mrs. Chauvenet, the 
present owners appreciate the rarity of these yews and are 
doing everything to preserve them. 

Montpelier, the home of James and Dolly Madison, has a 
different garden from any that I saw elsewhere. Tradition 
says that it was laid out by Major L’Enfant in 1824. The 
plan was taken from the design of the Hall of Representatives 
at Washington, the slope of the sides giving wonderful 
opportunities for terraces and borders. The tunnel of box, 
through which you enter the garden, is really the finest bit 
that is left of the original garden, but it has been brought 
as nearly as possible to its old-time charm. 

The garden at Round Top, which is not far from Char- 
lottesville, and is owned by Mr. and Mrs. Tidd, gives us more 
of the personal garden spirit than any other that I saw. There 
is a lovely old box of great age and back of that is the most 
adorable rock garden, built by the present owners with their 
own hands. It is a joy, filled with many of the wildings of 
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Virginia. Not pretentious nor old, but just a spot to enjoy 
and love. I know from her garden that the mistress must be 
a delightful woman. I hope if these same gardens are open 
another year that more of our garden lovers will go to see 
them. They are an education in themselves, giving us a 
partial picture of the beauty that was Virginia’s in the days 
of long ago. 
—Elizabeth Noble Nesmith. 

Lowell, Mass. 


Library Accessions in Philadelphia 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society: 


American rock gardens, by S. F. Hamblin. N. Y., Orange Judd. 


1929. 
Bulb gardening, by A. J. Macself. 


N. Y., Scribners. 1925. 


Bulbs and tuberous-rooted plants, by ©. L. Allen. N. Y., Orange 
Judd. 1925. 

Century of orchidaceous plants, edited by Hooker & Lyons. 2v. 
London. 1849-67. 

China, Mother of gardens, by E. H. Wilson. Boston, Stratford Co. 
1929. 


City and suburban gardening, by Chesla C. Sherlock. N. Y., DeLa- 
Mare. 1928. 

Consider the lilies, ed. by the W. E. 
N. Y., Marshall. 1928. 

Daffodil growing for pleasure and profit, by A. F. Calvert. 
1929. 

Florula cestrica . . . a catalogue of the phaenogamous plants, native 
and naturalized, growing in the vicinity of the Borough of West- 
Chester, in Chester County, Pennsylvania, by William Darlington. 
West-Chester, Siegeried. 1826. 


Marshall Co., Inc. 2nd. ed. 


London. 


Four thousand years of pharmacy, by C. H. LaWall. 2nd ed. Phila., 
Lipp. 1927. 
Gardener’s bed-book, by Richardson Wright. Phila., Lipp. 1929. 


Gardening in the lower south, by H. H. Hume. N. Y., Macm. 1929. 

Lawns, by F. F. Rockwell. N. Y., Macm. 1929. 

Life of Horace Binney, by Charles Chauncey Binney. Phila., Lipp. 
1903. 

New England Gladiolus Society. Yearbook. 1929. 

Pennsylvania trees, by Joseph S. Illick. (Pa. Dept. of Forests & 
Waters. Bull. 11, Reprint of 5th ed. of 1925.) State. 1928. 
Portraits of Philadelphia gardens, by Louise Bush-Brown and James 

Bush-Brown. Phila., Dorrance. 1929. 
Roses, by H. R. Darlington. N. Y., 


Stokes. 1911. 

Spring in the little garden, by Frances 
Edge Mcllvaine. Boston, Little, 
Brown. 1928. 


‘The New Iris Sea Foam 
EA FOAM is a handsome new 


white intermediate iris which 
was introduced by Miss Grace Stur- 
tevant of Wellesley Farms, Mass., 
last year. 

Although classed as an interme- 
diate, it is of such fine substance 
that it lasts well into the pogon-iris 
season. The color is a good greenish 
white, a color which gives it a place 
between Ivorine, which is ivory- 
white, and Ingeborg, which is gray- 
white. The well-known Florentine 
is more of a pearl-gray. 

Sea Foam is taller than most of 
the intermediates, which is to be ex- 
pected, as Sophronia, a tall pogon- 
iris, was one of its parents. Because 
of its height and its substance this 
is an excellent iris for mass effects. 
The flowers last four days. This 
iris will be prized as good white 
kinds are none too common. 

—V. F. Edelman. 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 
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Coreopsis Douglasii in California 


I WISH I could send Horticulture a photograph of a hillside 
of Coreopsis Douglasii which borders the Mojave Desert, 
California, although this year, owing to unusually light rains, 
this coreopsis was neither as tall nor as thick as it is when 
rains are heavier and more frequent. 

With Coreopsis Douglasii grows the vivid deep orange 
eschscholtzia, characteristic of that part of the desert, Salvia 
columbariae, Gilia capitata, various oenothera, and a silver- 
leafed blue-flowering lupin. Spring nights on the desert are 
cold and frosty. Fierce winds blow over the land, but in spite 
of wind, heavy frost and drought, these coreopsis hillsides 
each year gladden the heart of the desert goer. Although I 
never grew Coreopsis Douglasii in my garden in northern 
New Jersey, I know that it has been proved a successful 
annual for use in the East. 

Coreopsis Stillmanii, a native of San Joaquin Valley, Cali- 
fornia, is even more satisfactory as a garden annual in the 
East. It, like Coreopsis Douglasii, is yellow flowered with a 
fine sunshiny quality. It is very adaptable, is an excellent cut 
flower and blooms six weeks after sowing. Almost the entire 
hillside could be duplicated in the East. A stony slope in the 
sun should be chosen, with light soil and good drainage. 

—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Cal. 


Blister Beetle Damage 


LISTER beetles often attack asters and calendulas, feed- 
ing ravenously on the foliage. Why these insects are called 
blister beetles is soon realized when one is crushed between 
the fingers. The beetles are not easily killed because they usu- 
ally move over to some other plant when their favorite food 
is sprayed with arsenate of lead. It has been found that they 
can be tricked into eating sodium fluosilicate, which is also a 
good insecticide. It seems that this substance tickles the feet of 
the beetles so that they scratch them through their mouth 
parts and thus get what they refuse to be trapped with 
directly. 


June Work With Roses 


:*. is good practice to keep the rose 
bed cultivated until the first of 
July, when it may be mulched if 
desired with peat moss. A mulch 
keeps the ground moist and cool 
and prevents the growth of weeds. 
It has decided advantages in the 
amateur’s garden, although some 
rose experts do not wholly approve 
of it. 

It is well not to continue cultiva- 
tion except to kill weeds after the 
first week or two in July. Cultiva- 
tion in June helps to keep down rose 
beetles. It is necessary, of course, to 
spray frequently with some good 
preparation for checking mildew 
and black spot or to use the Massey 
dust for the same purpose. It is im- 
portant to spray or dust before a 
rain. 

An application of liquid manure 
once in ten days is useful, and the 
hose should be used freely after it 
has been applied. Shredded cow ma- 
nure is now on the market and is 
excellent for making manure water 
to be used on the rose bed, but of 
course pulverized sheep manure may 
be used in the same way. 














Interesting Shrubs With Gray Foliage 


"| ate foliage of shrubs is important because the leaves 
alone last throughout the season. Moreover, the con- 
trasts obtained by foliage of different colors and shades 
add greatly to the interest of the shrub border. For this reason 
a few gray-leaved shrubs are of distinct value. The lead plant 
(Amorpha canescens) an excellent sub-shrub for the front 
of the border, where it will grow two or three feet high, has 
gray woolly leaves which make it very effective. Even if the 
soil is dry and the Summer hot, this plant will flourish, be- 
cause it is fortified with an unusually large, deep root-stock. 

Flowers and foliage of the lead plant make a beautiful con- 
trast of blue and silvery gray. The individual blossoms, to 
be sure, are small, but they form crowded spikes veronica- 
fashion, three to six inches long and several spikes are clus- 





Flowers of Elaeagnus Longipes, Which Are Followed 
by Attractive Fruits 


tered together. Color begins to show in June. Each leaf is 
only two to four inches long, yet it has ten or more pairs 
of leaflets with an odd one at the end. Not only the leaves, 
but also the twigs and seed pods are gray and woolly. A. can- 
escens is not as hardy as A. fruticosa, but in a favorable loca- 
tion it should winter safely in the North. In some cases, soft 
growth may die back slightly. It is interesting to note that 
the common name “‘lead plant’’ is founded on an old belief 
that wherever the plant grew wild, lead ore could be found. 

It is sometimes hard to explain why a worth-while plant 
is not generally in cultivation. Such is the case with the cherry 
elaeagnus (E. longipes) a six-foot tall shrub of good habit 
and foliage in addition to bright cherry-like fruit in which 
the birds delight. Moreover, it is practically free from insects 
and diseases. The leaves of this shrub are silvery beneath and 
green above so that they look best against a background of 


darker foliage, such as that of some of the viburnums, or 
where the shrub is used as a specimen. The flowers, which 
open in May, are small but fragrant, and soon after they 
are gone, the glistening red fruits are ripe, hanging on long 
stems beneath the branches. These fruits are edible and some- 
times are used for making jam. 

The Russian olive, E. angustifolia, is a much stronger 
growing kind, often becoming 15 feet high. The branches are 
stiff and often spiny, but the extreme hardiness of the shrub 
makes it particularly valuable for planting under adverse 
conditions. In addition, however, the small foliage, which is 
silvery white, makes this elaeagnus useful as a prominent 
background subject in a mixed border or as a specimen shrub. 

Shepherdias are not as gray as some of the other shrubs 
and yet are gray enough to be included in this list. They 
sometimes grow into small trees and make good subjects for 
prominent positions in the border where their leaves contrast 
nicely with darker plants. The buffalo berry (S. argentea) 
is said to succeed in the upper Mississippi Valley better than 
in the eastern states, but good specimens are found in the 
Arnold Arboretum near Boston. It is thorny and the young 
growth has a very pretty silvery color. The fruit is often used 
in some sections for jellies and conserves. S. canadensis has 
been found an excellent plant for dry rock banks where most 
shrubs have difficulty in finding sustenance. 

Several honeysuckles or loniceras have gray-green foliage, 
but L. Korolkowii is particularly gray, even to the young 
twigs. A native of Turkestan, this shrub has unusual grace, 
making a compact twiggy specimen ten feet high. Pale rose- 
colored flowers are borne in pairs during June, later to pro- 
duce bright red berries. Both flowers and berries combine 
nicely in color with the striking gray foliage. A variety of 
this shrub, L. Korolkowii floribunda, is more frequently 
grown, probably because it flowers more abundantly. An- 
other honeysuckle with gray-green foliage is L. amoena 
arnoldiana, also very graceful in habit. White flowers flushed 
pink are borne in great profusion during May and June. 


The Merits of Harison’s Yellow Rose 


pele Yellow Rose has bloomed unusually well 
this season. By May 28 the first flowers opened; it was 
a solid sheet of gold from June 5 to June 10, and some 
flowers lasted several days longer. None of the species of 
yellow color can equal this performance. Even Rosa Hugonis 
has a shorter bloom period and paler color while the flowers 
are single. The Persian Yellow and the Austrian Yellow have 
not the vigor of Harison, nor the quantity of bloom. The 
new Austrian sorts, as Buisson d’Or and Reve d’Or, are less 
floriferous. Star of Persia has died. It had larger flowers of 
the same yellow but lasting only ten days. 

Seeds are produced freely on Harison’s Yellow, and by 
taking the hips from isolated plants, it is interesting to watch 
the second generation. I have, from this seed, produced all 
kinds of Scotch roses, yellow, rose and white, single and semi- 
double. Two seedlings are identical in flower with Harison, 
save in paler color, a pure lemon. For record, I have marked 
it Harison Lemon. Another seedling has the flowers slightly 
larger, the buds deep salmon pink, the flowers soft yellow, 
flushed pink. For record this is named Harison Salmon. The 
Van Fleet hybrid, Dr. E. M. Mills (supposed to be Hugonis 
x Radiance) has similar foliage, an identical flower (but less 
yellow), but a much shorter period of bloom. Because of its 
vigor, freedom of bloom and clarity of color, Harison’s 
Yellow deserves further development. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 
Harvard Botanic Garden. 
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Horse Chestnuts as Ornamental Trees 


handsomest exotic flowering tree hardy in New En- 
gland is the horse chestnut. It is one of the trees with 
which the ordinary man in the street is familiar and when 
lit up with its multitude of candles is conspicuous in the 
landscape. So well known is the horse chestnut that it seems 
superfluous to attempt a description. It will grow well on 
sandy or on calcareous soils but luxuriates best in rich, cool 
loam. Given plenty of room in park or on lawn, it will 
exceed 100 feet in height and 20 feet in girth of trunk. Its 
massive branches with their laterals sweep the ground and 
form a splendid oval or bell-shaped crown. In Spring 10-inch 
high pyramids of flowers are upthrust from the ends of thou- 
sands of branches. No tree is more prodigal in its wealth of 
blossoms, and none is more spectacular. The petals are erect 
and tend to curve backward and on the face of the upper one 
are yellow spots which later turn red. The scent of the flowers 
is remotely like that of the thorn and not particularly pleas- 
ant. The bright green leaves unfold before the inflorescence 
appears and are full grown when the flowers are expanded. 
The leaves are disposed in opposite pairs on the shoots, have 
a long, stout stalk, and the blade is from five to seven sepa- 
rate leaflets radiating from a common base like fingers of 
the hand. 
The horse chestnut demands 
a deep cool loam which should 
be liberally enriched with fer- 
tilizer from time to time, cow 
manure and bone meal being 
favorite foods. While this tree 
is a familiar subject in this 
country, it is by no means over- 
planted. At the same time, it 
has been placed where it cannot 
do itself justice. As a street tree 
it has no value. In the first place, 
owing to under drainage, lack 
of air, and food, and smoke- 
and gas-laden atmosphere, the 
foliage goes brown early in 
August and the tree becomes 
unsightly. Moreover, it fruits 
freely and these are not only a 
temptation to boys to climb and 
break the trees but are a nui- 
sance as they litter the streets. 
Quite naturally in a tree so 
long cultivated varieties have 
been detected and perpetuated 
by vegetative propagation. 
Among the most distinct of 
these are pyramidalis, umbracu- 
lifera, tortuosa and pendula, 
sufficiently described by their 
names. A variety with double 
flowers (Baumannii) has spe- 
cial merit since the flowers last 
longer than those of the type 
and as it bears no fruit it may 
be planted where the type is 
objectionable. Its history is 
worth reading: In 1822, near 
Geneva, Switzerland, a Mr. A. 
M. Baumann discovered on an 
ordinary horse chestnut tree a 
single branch which bore dou- 
ble flowers. This branch was 
propagated by the Bollweiler 


()*: of the most joyous of all trees and probably the 





The Double-Flowered Horse Chestnut 


Nursery in Alsace, and this is the source of all the plants of 
the double-flowered variety in cultivation. 


—Ernest H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


Tulip Blight Severe This Year 


- appears that this season, like last Spring, has been favor- 
able to the destructive development of botrytis blight of 
the tulip, and many fine beds have been ruined by this fungus 
disease, which attacks the leaves and flowers. 

The first evidence of the disease in the Spring is seen in an 
occasional plant here and there. The leaves are gnarled, 
twisted and stunted or turned purple, curling and soon dying. 
An examination of such plants will show dead areas in the 
leaves or along the margin. In the purple-leaf condition the 
stalk rots beneath the surface of the ground. 

There is a simple method of preventing serious losses from 
this disease. If it is desired to keep the bulbs of plants which 
have been blighted, they should be dug immediately after the 
tops die down and the bulbs spread out in the shade until 
the outer scales are thoroughly dry. The bulbs should then 
be carefully sorted and peeled, to remove all the brown hulls 
down to the white scales. The 
fungus winters over on the dis- 
eased bulbs in the form of 
brownish dead spots of various 
sizes to be found on the white 
scales of affected bulbs. With a 
sharp knife cut these out if there 
are but a few of them present. 

After the bulbs have been 
carefully peeled and the diseased 
spots cut out they should be 
planted within a few days, pref- 
erably in a new location. This 
treatment will give a practically 
disease-free planting the follow- 
ing year. In fact, where the 
botrytis disease is a _ serious 
trouble it will be well to dig 
and handle the bulbs in this 
fashion at least every two years. 


Iris Orientalis 


HEN used in a mass Iris 

orientalis is one of the 
handsomest irises which can be 
given a place in a garden. It is 
particularly effective when used 
as a border along a drive or as 
a ribbon of blue and white to 
mark a boundary line. The 
plants are cheap enough to be 
used in this way and increase 
rapidly. Blue King, with fine 
purple-blue flowers, and Snow 
Queen, with large ivory-white 
blooms are gradually finding 
their way into gardens every- 
where. These irises will grow in 
full sunlight or in partial shade 
and are not particular as to soil 
if the drainage is good. The 
tall, grass-like leaves remain 
ornamental all Summer, but can 
be divided after the first of July. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 


Viola Jersey Gem, is an associate editor of the Flor- 
ists’ Exchange, New York, but spends most of his 
leisure moments experimenting with plants at his home in 
New Jersey. Results of his experiments have frequently been 
reported in Horticulture. Not many years ago Mr. Weston 
was growing plants in England, his native land, and has 
found the American climate somewhat vexatious. In spite of 
handicaps, however, he has been surprisingly successful, espe- 
cially in raising plants from seed. Recently he has been turning 
his attention to Japanese primroses and the result of his work 
is seen in the accompanying illustration which, he tells me, 
shows a close-up of several hundred plants, many of them 
seedlings, although some have been propagated vegetatively. 
Primroses of all kinds are fascinating subjects with which 
to deal and more or less difficult to handle. It may be that Mr. 
Weston will eventually develop varieties which will be more 
satisfactory for general garden cultivation than any which we 
now have. It is a line of work in which amateurs everywhere 
will wish him success. 


M* T. A. WESTON, who gave the horticultural world 


Several times I have mentioned the popularity of dwarf 
dahlias in England, where they are being used largely for 
bedding plants, taking the place of begonias and salvias. 
According to Anna Gilman Hill, writing in the Bulletin of 
the Garden Club of America, this planting is now being over- 


done. Mrs. Hill writes: 

A virulent rash has spread over the parks and gardens of Great Britain. 
Its name is the ‘“‘Coltness Gem’’ bedding dahlia. By itself, its presence can 
be borne stoically, but we saw it even used to border rose beds and around 
choice pentstemon and fuchsias, and always it was a warring faction. It 
is one of those too perfect plants, strong, dependable, unfailing, but glaring 
and devastating in its burning scarlet, resembling nothing but a red flannel 
shirt with large brass buttons on it. It will take the place of red salvia 
in the hearts of the scarlet-minded. 

No doubt any good thing can be overdone and after all, 


Coltness Gem is only one of several dwarf dahlias suitable 
for bedding purposes. Mrs. Hill admits that such other Colt- 
ness hybrids as Biddy, a soft apricot, a pale lemon one named 
Dinkie, and Innocence, white, are decidedly worth while, 
especially when broken up with Salvia farinacea, primulinus 
gladioli and tall ageratum. 

I still hope that gardeners in this country will make greater 
use of these dahlias but will do so with discretion. Little is 
accomplished by swapping a red salvia for an equally red 
dahlia. 


In the same number Professor Albert A. Hansen of Purdue 
University again sings the praises of sulphate of ammonia as 
a lawn dressing. Probably Professor Hansen, by his numerous 
articles in magazines and bulletins, has done more than any 
other man to show the value of sulphate of ammonia in 
keeping down weeds in lawns, especially such kinds as dan- 
delions and others of wide leaves. Apparently the fact has 
been demonstrated that this fertilizer can be used on blue 
grass lawns as well as those made of the bent grasses, for 
which it was first recommended. Sulphate of ammonia has a 
tendency to promote acidity. It is for this reason presumably 
that it is not relished by weeds which flourish in non-acid 
soils. Yet there is great danger from the use of sulphate of 
ammonia in Summer. It is a powerful fertilizer and if used 
too strong will burn the grass badly. Even in Spring care 
should be taken to thoroughly wash it into the ground. Some 
garden makers like to use it in the dry state, mixing it with 
peat moss. Professor Hansen’s rule is to use a tumbler full 
of the sulphate to three gallons of water, this being the 
right amount for 100 square feet of lawn. The use of the 
hose is recommended after every application. 

It seems to me that more attention than ever before is being 
given to lawns and the result is being seen in the better grass 





Japanese Primroses as They Bloom for T. A. Weston in New Jersey 
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One of the Modern Bearded Iris 


IRIS SPECIALS 4 


Connoisseurs will recognize the 
excellence of the varieties offered 
and the very low prices quoted 


This offering should prove of special interest to Com- 
mercial Growers, for it is an opportunity to secure a 
collection of THE WORLD’S CHOICEST IRISES at 
prices at which many of them have never been offered 
Most of these prices are LOWER THAN MY 
CATALOGUE PRICES and apply only on orders re- 
ceived this month and next in direct response to this ad. 
This is the month to plant them. 





Japanese Iris 


MODERN BEARDED IRIS 


MORNING SPLENDOUR: The finest American Iris introduced to date. Given 
an Award of Merit by the American Iris Society, 1922; Bronze Medal, 
Washington, 1926; Silver Medal, Garden Club of America, 1926. A gorgeous 
red toned variety. Exquisitely fragrant. $3.50 each; 3 for $10.00; 6 for $18.00. 

SUSAN BLISS: I paid $18.50 per root for my original stock of this famous 
orchid-pink-toned variety a few years ago. $1.75 each; 3 for $4.50; 6 for $8.00. 

LADY BYNG: This is one of our most exquisite Irises. It sold in 1923 at $50 
per root. The color is the most lovely soft ageratum violet. 

$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.00 

AUTUMN KING: In addition to flowering profusely during the regular Iris 
season, this very fine large — bi-color variety invariably produces a full 
crop of flowers in the fall. It is the only Iris that can claim this distinction. 

$1.75 each; 3 for $4.50; 6 for $8.00 

AMBASSADEUBR: This exceedingly rich and handsome variety, in a recent vote 
of the American Iris Society, proved to be overwhelmingly THE MOST POPU- 
LAR IRIS IN THE WORLD. 90c each; 3 for $2.25; 6 for $4.00. 

CANOPUS: A richly colored and fragrant variety of the famous Dominion family. 
Canopus recently sold for $25. $1.50 each; 3 for $4.00; 6 for $7.50. 

MOONLIGHT: A majestic creamy white Iris of giant size, being the largest 
white Iris and one of the largest of all Irises. Early and exquisitely fragrant. 

$3.50 each; 3 for $9.00; 6 for $15.00 

APACHE: A new and distinctive color in Iris, the upper petals being a rich 
metallic coppery red and the lower petals a dark crimson brown. This variety 
should be in every high class collection. $4.00 each. 

ASIA: One of the highest rated and finest Irises in cultivation. A massive 
flower, of aristocratic bearing, in a soft, indescribably beautiful blend. 

$2.25 each; 3 for $6.00; 6 for $11.00 

AVALON: Awarded a Silver Medal by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
A gigantic soft lustrous mauve of exquisite satiny texture and perfect form. 

$2.25 each; 3 for $6.00; 6 for $11.00 

APRICOT: A lovely soft apricot colored variety, with a slight rosy flush. 
ent in color from any otber Iris and a charming variety. 

$1.25 each; 3 for $3.00; 6 for $5.50 

MOTHER OF PEARL. A beautiful irridescent Mother-of-Pearl coloring and the 
the only Iris of this color; Large flowers of perfect form on tall erect stems. 

40c each; 3 for $1.00; 6 for $1.50; 100 for $20.00 

LENT A. WILLIAMSON: In 1922 the American Iris Society voted this the 
World's finest Iris. It is a gorgeous flower of perfect form on tall erect stems. 

40c each; 3 for $1.00; 6 for $1.50; 100 for $20.00 

BALLERINE: An exquisitely fragrant light blue flower of perfect form, gigantic 
size and beautiful coloring on tall erect stems. One of the most popular and 
highest rated of the new varieties. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50. 

HYPERION: A gigantic light blue flower with flaring falls; almost as large as a 
dinner plate. $3.00 each; 3 for $8.00; 6 for $15.00. 

DR. CHAS. H. MAYO: I consider this the finest pink toned Iris in the world. 
In form it resembles the famous pink Mrs. Marion Cran, but is larger; in color 
it resembles Susan Bliss, but is softer; it has the white throat of the world 
famous pink toned variety Aphrodite, but is more massive and distinctive. It 
is exceedingly fragrant and very early. 

$2.50 each; 3 for $6.00; 6 for $11.00; 25 for $40.00 

GOLD IMPERIAL: I sold this variety last year for $8 each. It is without a 
doubt the richest and finest deep yellow. $2.50 each; 3 for $6.75; 6 for $12.00. 

KALOS: An exquisite white Iris, delicately peppered, flushed and pencilled soft 
rose. 90c each; 3 for $2.25; 6 for $3.75; 100 for $50.00. 

SOUV. DE MME. GAUDICHAU: The largest, finest and darkest deep purple. A 
flower of fine form and texture. $1.25 each; 3 for $3.00; 6 for $5.00. 

JUBILEE: This unique, handsome, orchid-like new variety has ruffled soft yellow 
upper petals. or standards, and creamy lower petals, or falls. The entire flower 
is tinged yellow and minutely peppered deep maroon, creating an entirely new 
Iris type. $3.50 each; 3 for $10.00; 6 for $18.00. 

KASHMIR WHITE: This is one of the tallest, finest and most perfectly formed 
white Irises, with a lovely waxy texture. 

90c each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.00; 100 for $50.00 

MILDRED PRESBY: Admitted by all Iris authorities to be the finest of its type. 
Milk white standards, or a petals and rich velvety pansy violet falls. 

$2.00 each; 3 for $5.50; 6 for $10.00 

LEVERRIER: One of the most strikingly brilliant red toned Iris in cultivation. 
A gigantic flower on tall erect stems. 

$1.50 each; 3 for $4.00; 6 for $7.50; 50 for $50.00 

QUEEN CATERINA: A very beautiful, irridescent soft mauve self; large flowers 
of perfect “ee and fine substance. yey ng free flowering. 

75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.00; 100 for $25.00 


Differ- 


ROBERT WAYMAN Box B Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


MARY GIBSON: A wonderfully handsome soft rosy-bronze blend, with a yellow 
throat and rich golden beard. A most charming flower in a new color tone on 
tall erect stems. $2.50 each; 3 for $6.75; 6 for $12.00. 

MBS. PERRY: This variety, together with Moonlight and Kashmir White are 
undoubtedly the three finest white Irises for general garden use. They are all 
different in form, texture, tone and appearance. Mrs. Perry is a wonderfully 
shaped, slightly ‘‘marbled’’ white of giant size. If I were buying only one 
white Iris I think it would be Mrs. Perry. 

$3.50 each; 3 for $10.00; 6 for $18.00 

MRS. MARION CRAN: This new tall pink toned Iris sold for $50 just five years 

ago. Many consider it the finest in its class. 
$3.50 each; 3 for $10.00; 6 for $18.00 

TENEBRAE: One of the finest and richest of all Iris. The standards are bluish 

violet and the falls are rich velvety pansy violet. 
$2.50 each; 3 for $6.75; 6 for $12.00 


RAINBOW COLLECTION 


I grow only the very finest varieties of Irises 


My space is limited and I must therefore move certain stocks to make room for 
the propagation of new varieties. My necessity is your good fortune. The labor 
saved in putting up this RAINBOW COLLEOTION without labels enables me to 
furnish the utmost in value at the minimum cost. Some of them are quite fra- 
grant. Last year many $1, $1.50 and $2 varieties went into this collection. For 
those who would like a garden full of fine flowers IN ALL THE COLORS OF 
THE RAINBOW, but do not wish the extra care of keeping them separate, this 
is a real opportunity and a great bargain. 


40 Choice Varieties, without labels for $5.00 
100 Choice Varieties, without labels for $10.00 


JAPANESE IRIS 


I have a wonderful collection of these gorgeous beauties, some of which are 
almost as large as a dinner plate. There are singles, doubles, selfs, mottled and 
striped effects, soft tones and the most brilliant colorings, in a wonderful array. 


I will furnish 25 Assorted Plants, without labels for $6.00 
SIBERIAN IRIS SEEDLINGS 


If you wish a garden full of fine Siberian Irises at a nominal cost, this is your 
chance. I have more of these seedlings than I can find room for. They are of 
flowering size and raised from the seed of such famous varieties as Dragonfly, 
Emperor, Kingfisher Blue, Perry’s Blue, Snow Queen, Blue King and 20 other 
choice varieties. They are fine for cutting, rugged and hardy, easy to grow in 
full sun or semi-shade, in any soil or climate. 


50 Fine Siberian Seedlings in Assorted colors, without labels, $6.00 


Early Iris Garden Collection 


The varieties I will furnish in this collection 
bloom from two to three weeks ahead of the 
regular Iris season. You'll get a great thrill 
out of AN EARLY IRIS GARDEN. This col- 
lection will include only choice varieties, in a 
good range of colors; varieties that are ex- 
ceedingly free flowering, hardy and easy to 
grow. You'll be surprised at the great beauty 
of AN EARLY IRIS GARDEN. 


25 Plants in 5 Choice Varieties, 
all labeled, my selection, $6.00 


Dwarf Iris Collection 


These Miniature Jewels are especially adapt- 
able to the rock garden, or for planting in 
the border in front of the taller varieties 
They bloom in the early spring, just after the 
crocus have finished flowering; and come at a 
time when flowers in the garden are so much 
prized. Only choice varieties will go into 
this collection. 


25 Plants in 5 Choice Varieties, 
my selection, all labeled, $6.00 





Siberian Iris 
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“All Your Tools 
in One Basket’ 


HAT’S the right place to have them, isn’t it? Here’s a 
complete equipment for the home gardener, even down 
to a waterproof cushioned pad to protect the clothes 
when kneeling. And all assembled for you conveniently in 
a gaily colored basket. Just the gift for a gardening friend! 
And exactly the thing that you, yourself, have doubtless 
long been wishing for. The set consists of: 


1 Kingsbury All-Steel Trowel 
1 Kingsbury Transplanting Trowel 
1 Kingsbury Spading Fork 
1 Kingsbury Cultivator or Weeder 
1 Kingsbury Pruning Shears 
1 Kingsbury Line for Straightening Rows 
1 Kingsbury Kneeling Pad 
12 Kingsbury Metal Markers 
1 Decorative Basket with handle 


All Tools Have Bright-Colored Handles! 


Ask your dealer to show you this convenient Kingsbury out- 
fit. If he isn’t stocked, we will ship it to you direct, packed 
in a strong, corrugated carton, on receipt of price, $5. 
(West of Miss., $5.50). 


Folder in colors, ‘‘Special for Garden Lovers’’ Free 
Fashioned by NEW ENGLAND Craftsmen 


KINGSBURY MFG. CO., 99F Myrtle St., KEENE, N. H. 


KINGSBURY 
Garden Set de Luxe 


ALSO: 

THE KINGSBURY 4-PIECE GARDEN KIT 
Trowel, Spading Fork, Transplanting Trowel and Cultivator, 
complete in individual carton $1.25 
(West of Miss., $1.35) 


KINGSBURY ALL-STEEL TROWEL 35c 
(West of Miss., 40c) 


The original one-piece trowel in the individual carton 
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swards throughout the country. I have found excellent results 
to come from the use of urea several times in the course of 
the Summer. This is a nitrogenous fertilizer and can be 
applied by a very ingenious method which recently appeared. 
The fertilizer is put up in cartons, which are slipped into a 
container attached to the garden hose. The fertilizer is then 
distributed evenly and in fixed quantities while water is being 
applied in the usual way. 


Climbing roses have upset some of my records. In former 
years either Aunt Harriet or Climbing American Beauty has 
been the first to open. This year both were beaten by Tau- 
sendschoen, which came into bloom exceptionally early. The 
first rose to open in the Harvard Botanic Garden, however, 
was Carmine Pillar, which is a very hardy and robust climber, 
though classed as a climbing hybrid tea. The flowers are single 
and light rosy red. Its early blooming is its chief recommen- 
dation, according to Stephen F. Hamblin, director of the 
Garden, as its foliage is not good in late Summer. There is 
reason to believe, though, that it might be used in creating a 
race of very early climbers, although it sets no seed itself. 


I have just received several samples of the containers which 
were used by the St. Louis Horticultural Society at its recent 
exhibition. They are different from anything of the kind 
which has been seen in the East, being simply paper cans with 
a tin bottom. Mr. Albert Chandler, who was chairman of the 
St. Louis show, writes that they held water perfectly and gave 
no trouble from tipping over. They cost about $20 a thou- 
sand and are easily nested when not in use. They are light, 
easy to handle, and, if not very artistic, are an improvement 
over the milk bottles sometimes seen. It seems to me, though, 
that they could be improved by staining them and I under- 
stand that this plan is to be tried in St. Louis. 


New Rhododendron, Mrs. Horatio Lamb 


ARDENS in Massachusetts where soil and situation are 
such that rhododendrons will seed themselves are as few 
as they are fortunate. Such a happy state of affairs obtains in 
that of Mrs. Horatio A. Lamb, Milton, Mass. In this garden 
beneath White Pine and Norway Spruce trees there has been 
growing for some 40 years a group of hybrid rhododendrons. 
Seeds have scattered themselves under the shade of the trees, 
where they have germinated freely and scores of rhododendron 
bushes are now growing as the result of this spontaneous 
seeding. The plants vary a good deal in color of flowers, sev- 
eral of them being particularly pleasing. 

Most beautiful is one with a broad dome-shaped inflores- 
cence of rosy pink blossoms. The corolla is deeply five-lobed, 
the lobes pointed, spreading and somewhat inclined forward 
and the upper one is dotted and splashed with yellowish 
brown. The pedicle is slightly glandular. In its general ap- 
pearance this seedling shows the blood of R. ponticum, which 
is evidently part-parent, but so far as I can ascertain from 
catalogues and books, it is quite distinct from other hybrid 
rhododendrons. Mrs. Lamb has watched this particular seed- 
ling for many years and has no recollection of its being in- 
jured by Winter frosts. The foliage is good, the flowers stand 
well above the leaves, and the whole plant is of good habit 





Cherry Hill Peonies 
Are always classed among the finest obtainable. 


June finds them in all their glory at Cherry Hill. 


Come and see one of the most beautiful sights to be 
found anywhere. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
Not open (T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
Sundays WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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and very decorative. Such a pleasing, hardy, and useful plant 
may fittingly bear the name of the lady in whose garden it 
originated and we may congratulate her on adding a good 
hardy rhododendron to Massachusetts gardens. 

—Ernest H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


Plant Behavior in Michigan 


ELOW zero weather last Winter was a severe test to many 
newer and some older plants, among the older ones the 
philadelphus suffering badly. In an open, sandy field where 
catalpa and ailanthus seldom live over Winter the following 
proved hardy: Salix magnifica, Viburnum fragrans, davidia, 
Pterocarya stenoptera, Pterocarya rhoifolia, shortia, galax, 
all deciduous cotoneasters, Photinia villosa, cercidiphyllum, 
Taxodium distichum, Periploca graeca, Populus lasiocarpa, 
Clematis tangutica, Chionanthus retusa, Hamamelis mollis, 
Callicarpa Giraldiana and C. dichotoma (purpurea). 

The steady cold left all irises, regardless of origin, in 100 
per cent perfect condition. An open, changeable Winter kills 
many. An iris surprise is in Mount Royal, which is 10 days 
earlier than its similar tall large competitor, Souv. de Mme. 
Gaudichaud. It is more of a purple bicolor, fully as large, as 
tall and fragrant. In bloom color and petal width it resembles 
Majestic. 

Early heat with a surplus of rain hastened foliage, and a 
local freeze, Sunday, May 18, killed the leaves on many 
imported and one native shrub. Also more southern species 
like amorpha, robinia, halesia, suffered severely. 

All red-leaved maples suffered from the freeze except Acer 
pictum parviflorum. This tree is not a red-leaved variety in 
Summer but its waxy red leaves in Spring are unmatched in 
any other plant known here. 

It was noticeable that the deliberate habits of the oak, 
hickory, walnut and prickly ash were shown in their leafing 
just after the last freeze. 

On a dry rockery many plants are hardy but always die 
in the open field. Caryopteris mongolica was expected to die 
last Winter but the unprotected ones wintered perfectly 
whether in a dry rock pile or in an open, sandy and very 
dry field. 

Lithospermum canescens (puccoon) is a favorite for dry 
sandy hot places and is hardy for 500 miles north of Detroit. 
Its foot-high mounds of clear yellow are unharmed by rain, 
freeze or wind and the plant lives year after year with no 
attention, the sparse grass on a sandy waste being its home. 

The unchanging character of the Winter was favorable to 
the flower buds of wistaria and forsythia and plants that never 
bloomed before did wonderfully this Spring. The flowering 
quince also flowered better this Spring than it generally does 
after a Winter of many freezes and thaws. 

—F. W. Campbell. 
Detroit, Mich. 








SPRING EXHIBITION 


Hingham Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
Assisted by 
The Garden Club of Hingham 


Massachusetts Department of Agriculture co-operating 


AGRICULTURAL HALL, HINGHAM, MASS. 
Saturday, June 22, 3 to 10 P. M. 
Sunday, June 23,2 to 6 P.M. 


Admission 25 Cents 
Entries Must All Be in Place Before Noon Saturday 
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WILson’s O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
G4F EGUARD your beautiful plants, flowers, 


and shrubs from destructive insects. Spray 
them regularly with Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray 
. . . the nationally recognized standard insecti- 
cide . . . the insects will disappear and your 
plants will prosper. Andrew Wilson products 
may be obtained at leading stores everywhere . . . write 
us, if your dealer cannot supply your requirements. 


Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America 
1 quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 


Wilson’s WEED KILLER is the answer to those obnoxious weeds, poison 
ivy, etc. ... simply dilute with water and sprinkle ... 1 gallon $2.00, 5 
gallons $8.00. And then there is Wilson’s ODY-LIFE, a wonderful soil 
stimulant (not a fertilizer) for making the soil acid or ideal for growing 
Bhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, and other 
acid-loving plants. Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE may be applied at any time of 
the year .. . 100 pounds $5.00, 1,000 pounds $45.00, 2,000 pounds $85.00. 








“Insects and Their Control” is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 
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GENUINE HOLLAND 
“‘Ideal’’ 


FINE GROUND PEAT MOSS 


Proved a Great Success at the Centennial Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


You no doubt noticed that practically every exhibit at the Flower Show 
was banked with Peat Moss. We delivered over one thousand bags of 
Genuine “Ideal” Holland Peat Moss that was used at the Show. With- 
out the use of Peat Moss it is very doubtful if the plants and flowers 
exhibited would have stood up over two days under the very severe 
conditions they were subjected to. 


Well-known Experts— 


MR. WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticultural Expert and Lecturer 

MR. STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, of the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

MR. E. I. FARRINGTON, Editor of “Horticulture” official organ 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

MISS ELIZABETH H. WOOD, Waltham, Mass. 

and many others recommend the use of Granulated Peat Moss 

over any other known commodity for humus 


Write us for booklet and free sample. Sold in large bales at $4.00 per bale, 
delivered free in Greater Boston or to Freight or Express Stations. Large grain 
bags at $1.50, same deliveries. Large cartons—$1.50 delivered Parcel Post 
east of Mississippi River. Ask for our prices on Bone Meal, Sheep Manure and 
all fertilizer. We carry a large stock of Slate Stepping Stones. 


WE ARE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIGORO FOR GREATER 
BOSTON. A complete plant food endorsed by leading 
Gardeners and Nurserymen 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 


ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
Telephone Parkway 0728-0729-0730 
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Gorgeous Colors 
from the Orient 


Without a rival for brilliancy of color and quantity of bloom, 


Azaleas stand first in the gardener’s affection. From mid-April 
to late June the Azalea garden resembles the colorful scenes of 
the Orient. Our collection includes. 


Azalea poukhanensis from Korea’ A. vaseyi our native American variety 
A. pontica from Europe A. mucronulata and A. mollis from China 


and several others that appeal to gardeners who desire the new and better flower- 
ing shrubs. Full descriptions, sizes and prices are given in the new edition of 


Landscapes and Gardens 


which has been completely revised for the benefit of our friends. Helpful planting 
directions, accurate descriptions of trees and plants, and many illustrations, make 
the catalogue of great value to gardeners. A copy awaits your name and address. 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


BOX H, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Garden Classics 
by ERNEST H. WILSON 


CHINA—MOTHER OF GARDENS 


Sixty-one full page illustrations, $10.00 
Reveals the tremendous debt America owes to China 
for the material that graces modern gardens 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 
MORE ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


$5.00 for each book 
Tells of the best in Tree and Shrub, Herb and Vine 


PLANT HUNTING 


2 volumes, 524 pages, 128 illustrations, $15.00 


Tells whence and how came a thousand plants 
to grace our gardens 


AMERICA’S GREATEST GARDEN 


123 pages, 50 illustrations and map, $3.00 
Tells what the Arnold Arboretum is and does 


THE STRATFORD CO., 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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Consider the Trillium 


HE wild garden is one thing and the tame garden an- 

other, under some conditions. Many of our lovely Amer- 
ican natives seem, in a way, out of place in the open border. 
But Trillium grandiflorum is a perfect cross-over plant, be- 
cause nothing could be more lovely or wild than the great 
mass of trillium accumulated over uncounted generations 
along a slope toward the Susquehanna River where I first 
became acquainted with this native 30 years ago. Yet nothing 
at Breeze Hill blooming these May days seems more finished, 
civilized and complete than these same trilliums. 

I suspect that the value of Trillium grandiflorum is not 
fully known, because it requires a little age to do its best. 


' One border I have in my eye-glimpse at this moment as | 


write was disappointing for two years, but now it is a joy, 
and has been for three full weeks of beauty. The white of 
the broad petals is fading into a clean, clear pink—if it can 
ever be properly said that white can fade into pink. The 
foliage is bold and decorative, and while it will not stay 
with us all summer, we can be sure that next year there will 
be this same show, or a better one. 

I have at Breeze Hill one pet in a true pink form of 
Trillium grandiflorum, opening pink and staying pink. Yet, 
like the pink form of Convallaria majalis, it is a mere inter- 
esting trifle compared with the beauty of the natural white 


| form. Another merit of this trillium is its willingness to 
_ endure shade, partial or almost complete, and there pleasantly 


to prosper for the beauty that it brings. 
—J. Horace McFarland. 


Pests Which Attack Evergreens 


VERGREENS are not without their share of insect pests. 
The beautiful spruce trees which are used for lawn speci- 
mens may soon be sickly things if the spruce gall aphid is 
not checked. The first sign of injury is the curling of new 
shoots in mid-Summer which then turn light green and 
finally brown. A bunch or gall forms on the stem in which 
the aphids live. Every last one of these should be picked off 
and burned as soon as it appears. Spruce bud worm can do 
serious damage unless checked by a lead arsenate spray used in 
time. All growth of last year and this should be sprayed as 


| soon as the small brown worms start to cut off the needles 


and spin light webs under which they work. 

Red spider mite may be a serious pest on arborvitae, spruce, 
deciduous shrubs and garden plants during hot dry weather. 
It appears as reddish brown specks on the under surface of the 
leaves where it sucks the juice from the plant and spins a 
very fine web. On evergreens, the needles turn brown and 
drop, particularly the inside ones. A single lawn specimen 
may be washed with a heavy stream of water every few days 
to knock off and drown the mites. Large plantings will have 
to be sprayed late in July and August with oil solutions, oil 


| and lime sulphur preparation, or commercial lime sulphur 


diluted one to fifty. Several commercial preparations are ad- 


| vertised which are effective, but often they should be diluted 


more than recommended to prevent burning the foliage. 


The Elm Leaf Beetle 


| gee leaf beetle injury gives the foliage a yellow appear- 
ance, or more often, the leaves are skeletonized. The 
beetles are dull green colored with a black stripe on each side 
and measure about a quarter of an inch long. The larvae, 
which are small and vary in color from yellow to black, may 
often be found clustered about the base of the trunk where 
they are easily killed by spraying them with laundry soap 
spray made by dissolving three ounces of soap in one gallon 
of water. Otherwise, the trees must be sprayed with lead 
arsenate (three pounds to 50 gallons of water) one week 
after the trees are in full leaf and again in midsummer. 
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Interesting Pacific Coast Irises 


HE irises used in American rock gardens are more or less 

limited to the pumila hybrids common in English gar- 
dens. Iris setosa of northwest America, Iris missouriensis, the 
well known native of America, found throughout a large part 
of the United States and Canada, and a few of the rarer, small 
varieties grown from European seed. 

Besides these, there are, native to the Pacific coast, many 
small irises of great beauty which should be better known in 
gardens. Some of them have been proved hardy, while others 
have still to be tried out but are beautiful enough to deserve a 
trial. All of these irises are wire-rooted, and many form large 
clumps and colonies. 

Iris Douglasiana, the Mountain Iris, is perhaps the best 


known of the West Coast irises. It is larger than many of the | 
clan and is hardy in the Eastern United States. The coastal | 


type is a rich, deep purple, but the flower varies in color and 
in the mountains is usually found in shades of lilac and cream. 

Iris longipetala, the Coast Iris, is found on brushy moun- 
tain slopes of California as high as three thousand feet and 
keeps quite close to the mountain coast, running up into 
southern Oregon. It seems to grow mostly in the shade but 
is sometimes found in sunny places. The flowers are about 
one foot tall and are light violet or straw yellow, usually 
veined or mottled. The coloring is delicate and the shades 
varied. 

Iris Hartwegii, the Rainbow Iris, is a Californian mountain 
iris inhabiting the high and open meadows and evergreen 
forests from 2500 feet to 6000 feet. It grows about one foot 
high and the flowers offer a variety of coloring. Sometimes 





there are lilac veinings on a ground of yellow, and again there | 


may be a lavender body with veins of a darker shade. 


Iris bracteata is perhaps the most worthwhile western iris. 


It is rather like I. Douglasiana but smaller and the flowers 


are yellow with red-brown veins. It grows in the redwood | 
belt and mountains of northern California and up into | 


Oregon. 


Iris chrysophylla, a dwarf, has stiff, grass-like leaves and | 


large white to creamy-yellow flowers with brownish pencil- 
ings. This iris is a native of Oregon. 


Iris Gormanii is another Oregon iris. It is similar in habit | 


to I. chrysophylla but the flowers are bright yellow with 
darker throats. It is a wood iris. 

Iris tenax is found in the river valleys of western Oregon. 
Like I. Gormanii, it has grass-like leaves. The flowers vary 
from cream-white with violet markings to lavender, blue or 
purple. It forms large clumps which bear simultaneously 
many flowers of differing shades. 

Iris tenuis is said to be limited to only one river valley 
of Oregon. It has white flowers with yellow and purple mark- 
ings. I have never seen this iris but am told that it is beautiful 
and difficult. 

—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Cal. 


A New White Polemonium 


NE of the most impressive of new plants for rock garden 
or general use is the pure white form of Polemonium 
reptans, a native of our central states. In the May rock garden 
the chief whites are arabis, iberis, and white moss phlox, but 
the garden maker may well try the white form of Phlox 
divaricata. Yet more pleasing in flower effect is this white 
polemonium. Of course it is perfectly hardy, and easily 
divided, and should become very popular. This is the most 
permanent species of polemonium, and not too tall for the 
rock garden. This variety came from a dealer in native plants 
in Illinois, and is certainly one of the most promising of 
new perennials of this season. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 
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Chinese Fleece Vine ==> 


(Polygonum Auberti) 


vine is attracting every one with its delicate and 
appealing beauty. 


Its graceful, feathery sprays of damask-white 
blossoms delight the eye late in summer, just 
before the Clematis is in bloom. 


Those we offer are strong, well-developed two- 
year-old plants from 6-inch pots at $1.75 each. 


If you haven't a copy of our 1929 Hand- 
book, one will gladly be sent on request. 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 


W. H. Wyman & Son North Abington, Mass. 























10 HANDSOME CAOTI, 
RARE CACTI 2°25" 
Ursinus ( Bear), 
Burbank Spineless, M. Scheerii, and other RARE Specimens with large Decorated 
12-inch bowls for planting. All for only $3.75, F.0.B. Regular $10.00 value, 
and we send our 
Illustrated catalogue and package of seeds FREE with each order. 
Decorated bowls, assorted sizes, $3.00 dozen F.0.B. Our Cacti are different, 
all fine specimens and have 100 varieties, any sizes desired. Souvenir Free with 
all orders. 


DESERT PLANT CO. Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas 
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FARQUHAR’S 


Pot-Grown Roses 


For planting now in suburban garden, at the seashore or in the 
country the strong, two-year pot-grown plants we offer are far 
superior to dormant stock. These well-rooted, bushy pot-grown 
plants will produce glorious blooms this season. The many fib- 
rous roots quickly establish themselves in the soil, feed the plant 
and the result is a luxuriant plant growth. Complete list of va- 
rieties sent upon request. 


GRANULATED PEAT MOSS is an indispensable summer 
mulch for rose-beds. It prevents rapid evaporation of moisture, 
discourages troublesome weeds and gives a neat, well-kept appear- 
ance to the rose-bed. Large bale, sufficient to cover over 100 


sq. ft. 2 inches deep, $4.00 each; 10 bales, $35.00, f.o.b. Boston, by 
Circular sent free upon request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


freight or express. 
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Have you received a copy of Hicks new catalogue 


Home Landscapes 


A special article on Evergreens, by Mr. Hicks, a story “Doing Your 
Own Home Landscape” by Mrs. Alice B. Doscher, with brief articles on 
when and where to plant, make this a book you will wish to keep. 
Sixty-four pages, with many pictures in color as well as photographic 
reproduction. Please write us, addressing P. O. Box E, if you have not 


received a copy. 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 





; Feed Your La 


' Garden this 
Plant Food 


You'll need no urging after you 
ONOE use Floranid — the wold 
famous organic nitrogen. Popular 
everywhere for feeding Flowers, 
Vegetables, Grass, Trees, 
Shrubs, Plants in pots and B. 
Window boxes, etc. eats © 

Results are quick and 
pare nag in renewed 
thrift; in better, brighter 
flowers; in crisper, better 
flavored vegetables; in 
giving a rich green to 
your lawn. One pound 


of Floranid (Urea) supplies as 

much nitrogen as 85 pounds of 

dried sheep manure or 90 pounds i 

of well-rotted horse manure. One 

pound is enough for one applica- \ 












R 
[UREA) 
It is odorless. clean, water- 


soluble, economical; pleasant and easy to handle. e 
Sold in convenient sizes; 1, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 143 pound Try it 


bags by Seedmen, Florists and ard- 
ware stores. Literature Free. Today! 


tion on 1000 square feet of lawn 
or garden. 




















Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation | 
Garden Department 
285 E. Madison Ave., New York 
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Western Mertensias and Erythroniums 


— gardeners will find in western America mertensias 
some very unusual plant material for Spring and early 
Summer flowering, bearing for the most part blue in its most 
desirable shades. These mertensias will not be found in the 
usual plant catalogue but diligent search will reveal a source of 
supply for two or three of the species and others may be had 
in seeds. Fortunately, they are not difficult to raise from seed, 
usually flowering the second year. Most of these western 
mertensias, like their eastern cousin, M. virginica, die down 
after seed-making is accomplished, so for beauty’s sake need 
a ground cover to hide their temporary graves. 

I had seeds of M. alpina four years ago which germinated 
freely and grew apace in the seed bed but could not be made 
happy in their permanent home. They lingered on into the 
second year giving sparingly of their beautiful, azure-blue 
flowers on five-inch stems. It is of the high Rockies, and 
probably wants a little acid in its diet. 

M. ciliata, the mountain bluebell, is more amenable, com- 
paratively easy from seeds or plants and seems permanent. Its 
pale blue flowers are produced rather sparingly on drooping 
sprays over a long period. 

M. lanceolata is known as the prairie bluebell. It is to be 
found growing in colonies in dry meadows, and in the East 
should have a light soil in full sun. Its sky-blue flowers form 
a foot-high panicle in early Spring. 

As I write these notes, the last of May, the erythronium 
season is just drawing to a close. Since April 20 the rock 
garden has seen many lovely patches of these beautiful west- 
erners, and still the quaintly mottled foliage has a decided 
charm. One advantage these western American kinds have 
over our eastern form, Erythronium americanum, is that 
practically every bulb blooms year after year, depending upon 
seeds as their reproducing agent rather than vegetative repro- 
duction. 

Mr. Purdy of California recommends ‘‘woodlands or crev- 
ices of rockwork in shade’’ and Mrs. Wilder says “‘they are 
for choice cool corners of the rock garden or lightly wooded 
places.’’ I should like to say that in our cool, northern Sum- 
mers they do equally well or even better in full sun. I have 
a colony of Erythronium Hendersonii, to me the loveliest 
of all, on the south side of a large rock in the rock garden 
where it gets full sun all day long, and it is so happy in its 
gritty leaf mold that little baby erythroniums are appearing 
in the most unexpected places. 

The following kinds have done well in this cold section: 
Erythronium californicum, creamy yellow; E. citrinum, 
creamy white with a throat of deep citron; E. Hendersonii, 
light lilac with a deep maroon throat; E. Howellii, yellow 
which takes on a pinkish cast as the flowers age; E. revolutum, 
Pink Beauty, a beautiful soft pink; E. revolutum Johnsonii, 
deep rose. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Mushrooms for June 


EVERAL kinds of edible mushrooms are abundant in 
June where there is sufficient rainfall, while the poison- 
ous varieties rarely grow in lawns and seldom make their 
appearance anywhere before the first of July. The mica ink- 
cap, a small buff-yellow mushroom which grows in dense 
clusters on the ground about stumps; the large inkcap which 
also grows in clusters about stumps and has grayish or gray- 
ish brown fleshy caps of the size and shape of a hen’s egg; 
and the uncertain hypholoma, a white or creamy white 
mushroom with thin, fragile caps one to two inches broad 
and lilac-tinted or purple-brown gills, are the commonest 
forms appearing in June. The uncertain hypholoma grows 
in troops or colonies of many individuals but does not 
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form dense clusters. Other mushrooms found less frequently 
in lawns during June are Rodman’s mushroom, fairy ring, 
oyster mushroom, early pholiota, shaggy mane, and choco- 
late drops. 

The poisonous species of amanita rarely grow in lawns 
and are rarely found anywhere before July 1. Nevertheless. 
one should always be on his guard and never eat any mush- 
room which he does not know to be safe. Doubtful specimens 
may be sent to F. C. Stewart, Experiment Station, Geneva, 
N. Y., or to Horticultural Hall, Boston, being wrapped sep- 
arately in tissue paper and packed in a wooden or tin box. 


Rock Garden Construction 


EFORE any work is done on the rock garden, the location 
should be carefully considered and a rough plan of the 
layout made. It is unlikely that the final arrangement of the 
plants and rocks can be decided on at first, but one should 
know where the shrub background, evergreens, slopes, walks 


and low places are to come. In outline, the garden should be | 


pleasingly irregular to give it a natural appearance. Further- 
more, the land should slope sufficiently in all parts to provide 
rapid surface drainage, because many plants cannot endure 
moisture about their crowns. Since the garden is by nature 
intimate, it requires a rambling path made of soil or flat 
stones to reach every part. If large rocks can be had to form 
an outcropping at a high point or bend in the path, so much 
the better. 

Once the plan is finished, the ground may be roughly staked 
to indicate the outline and the work begun. In most cases, it 
will be necessary to remove the top foot of soil, unless, of 
course, one is so fortunate as to possess a natural ledge. Then, 
if the soil tends to be wet and there is little slope to the land, 
spread a layer of cinders or small stones in the bottom of 
the excavation. Over this lay sods and finally coarse soil to 
make a good foundation. An excavation of this kind is neces- 
sary to join the upper layers of soil with the subsoil. 

A study of natural arrangements of rocks suggests that they 
should be of many sizes if the garden is to be interesting. 
Wherever there is a steep slope, several large rocks at the base 
will prevent the soil from washing. There should be no 
crowding of rocks or the effect will be heavy, resembling a 
rockery rather than a rock garden. No stone should stand on 
end; instead, each should lie on its broadest base. Any strati- 
fied rock is best laid with the lines running horizontal. 

When setting the rocks, bury them at least one-third of 
their depth. Only the weathered faces are to be left above 


ground unless the rock has just been quarried. Needless to | 


say, only one kind of rock should be used, avoiding granite, 
hard field stone and rocks carrying sparkling crystals. Do not 
let one rock overlap another, except in a waterfall, or the rain 
will not be able to penetrate the soil. 

In the process of construction, all crevices must be rammed 
full (but not hard) of top soil which has been specially pre- 
pared. Air pockets left in between the rocks will certainly 
injure the plants. Walls may be planted as they are built, 
taking pains to spread the roots of the plants throughout the 
soil pocket specially made for them. It is important in wall 


construction, as well as in the rock garden, to slope the stones | 
| Eighty varieties, three special collections 


downward in the soil so that moisture will drain toward the 
roots. 

Soil for the rock garden may consist of equal parts of sharp 
sand, stone chips or fine gravel, peat moss and garden loam. 
Acidity is increased by the liberal use of leaf mold collected 
from under evergreens, and alkalinity may be obtained by the 
addition of broken plaster or mortar. No fertilizer is necessary 
when these soil mixtures are used. 


| . 
at moderate prices. 


Autumn is the best time of year to build a rock garden, for | 


if all the construction work is done then and left to stand over 
Winter, the soil and rocks will become settled by Spring and 
the garden will be in good condition for planting. 
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without disturbing surface. 
to sprinkle 1,000 
Ask your dealer. 
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Destroy Weed Growth 
on Walks and Drives 


Sprinkle drives, walks, clay tennis courts, etc. with 
“Herbicide” solution. Weeds quickly die. 


faster than hand weeding, and better. 
Gallon makes enough solution 


~~ 
ve he doesn’t handle ‘‘Herbicide”’ send 


us $2.00; we'll ship gallon can, express collect. 
Folder free on request. 


READE MBG. CO., 205 Hoboken Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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MIDDLETOWN 


Twisted steel garden stakes. 


Flower Markets. 





Special prices to Garden Clubs. 


Sample on request 


Box 575, Middletown, Conn. 


GARDEN CLUB 


Artistic and indestructible. 


Feature them at your 





Naperville Nurseries 
Naperville, Illinois 


Plant material for Landscape, 
Horticultural and Forestry 
Projects 


Choice line of 


STRONG PERENNIAL 
PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES AND EVERGREENS 


Native Plant Material 


If you do not receive our catalog, 8 
card will bring it. 


Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 








For Rare Perennials 
White and Johnson Co. 


MECONOPSIS BAILEYI 


Transplants—$7.00 per dozen 
Crystal 0309 
266 Albion Street Wakefield, Mass 








Send for price list. 


Mrs. Addie A. Newton 
Southboro, Mass. 








CHRYSANTHEMUM 
COREANUM 
From 2 in. pots 20c each, 
$2.00 per dozen 
Monadnock Nursery 
Keene N. H. 








| COLUMBINE 





Mrs. Scott Elliott’s Long Spurred 
Hybrids. Immense cups and long 
spurs in wonderful pastel shades. 


200 seeds, $1.00 
2 year plants 50c each, $5.00 dozen 


WREXHAM DELPHINIUM 


Tall, stately perennial Larkspurs, 
80% doubles, in all shades of blue and 


blue with pink inner petals and pink 
spots. The plants and seeds are from 
the finest mixtures. 

100 seeds, $1.00 
1 year plants, $.50 each $5.00 doz. 
2 year plants, 1.00 each 10.00 doz. 


H. R. LAWRENCE 
Church Road Elmhurst, III. 














IRIS OFFER 


Extraordinar 

The following offers are for named stand- 

ard and fancy varieties well known to iris 

lovers and are not a lot of mixed seed- 

lings. All will be labelled with the true 

name, 

For $1.00 TWELVE varieties (One pink 
variety included). 

For $2.00 TWENTY varieties (Two pink 
varieties included). 

For $3.00 THIRTY varieties (Two pinks 
and a red variety included) 

For $5.00 FORTY varieties (Lent A. Wil- 
liamson included). 

For $7.50 FIFTY varieties (Margaretta 

| Wing included). 

For $10.00 SIXTY varieties (Mother of 
Pearl included). 

|For $15.00 SEVENTY-FIVE varieties 

(Grapta included). 

For $25.00 ONE HUNDRED varieties 
(Conquistator included). 


Never in Iris history have there 
been such wonderful bargains 


| With either of the last two collections an 
iris fan could win in any class in any iris 
| show. Order early; avoid regrets. 
All orders postpaid and all plants 
guaranteed true to name. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Circleville 
DR. B. R. BALES, Prop. 


Ohio 
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Award of Merit 


Last Call to 
Bulb Buyers 


Special Discount of 10 per 
cent on orders mailed be- 
fore July 1 applies to Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Crocus, and any 
other bulbs listed in 


Farr Bulb Catalogue 


Send for a copy now. You make 
money by ordering early. 


Farr’s Iris List 


will also be sent if you ask for it. 
Special discounts on quantity orders. 
Only the best sorts—rated 6.5 and 
above—are grown in our nursery. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 


Box 134 Weiser Park, Pa. 














21 Varieties gorgeous colored IRISES, The 
Garden’s Greatest Beautifiers (including 
ink) labeled and post- 
ix orders for only $5. 


“Dream,” the best 
paid for only $1. 
lor circular free 


A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 








Gypsophila, Bristol Fairy 


Blooms in late June and continues un- 
til frost; flowers much larger than the 
old form; pure white, rosette-shaped. 
Many other scarce and rare perennials 
are presented in our Specialty List— 
write for it. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 
Box B Bristol, Connecticut 











FOR YOUR GARDEN 


Scented geranium, fuchsia, lemon verbena 
Four 
o'clock, stocks, calendula and many others. 
Our catalog on request. 


mignonette, really sweet heliotrope. 


Ship beautifully. 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 











Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 











Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 


SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 
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THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 


a 


Making Gardens on the Roof 
“Roof Gardening,”” by Ida Mellen. Published by the A. T. De La Mare 
Company, Inc., New York. Price $1.25. 


Gardening on a tin roof with boxes and pots of soil for 
seed beds must require patience, yet Ida Mellen has succeeded 
in making a roof garden under such conditions for eight 
years. She has written about her experiences in this book of 
about 100 pages. 

Naturally, with soil only six inches deep, plants for the 
roof garden must be selected with care. Petunias and cocks- 
comb, she has found, do best when planted singly in pots, 
where they make sturdy plants. Coreopsis (C. lanceolata) has 
proven very hardy and thrifty. Another perennial, golden- 
glow, “‘is one of the most thoroughly satisfying of orna- 
mental perennials for the roof garden, coming up early and 
sending out rootlets that give rise to new plants. Late in July 
it sends a crown of golden blooms five feet from the earth, 
the tallest plant in all the garden and one of the most brilliant, 
as well as one of the most lasting.’’ As for tulips, they seem 
to be variable, some years blooming well, but other years not 
flowering at all. The author has found crocuses are more 
reliable. 

Many plants cannot be used in the roof garden because 
conditions are unfavorable. Thus, ‘“‘you cannot grow roses or 
sweet peas, honeysuckle or gourds, spiraea or hydrangeas in 
shallow ground. ... You cannot grow lilacs or other 
shrubs, hollyhocks, phlox, dahlias, large, common sunflowers 
or asters; snow-on-the-mountain, poppies and cosmos do not 
do well; Job’s-tears (Coix) are a delusion and a snare; 
godetia, forget-me-not, lily-of-the-valley, salvia and tobacco 
plant are not long happy in shallow ground.”’ 

Glossy paper is used in this book and each page has a 
decorative border of green. In all, there are six chapters, which 
contain considerable practical information for roof gardeners. 


Mr. Wright’s Bed-Book 


‘The Gardener's Bed-Book’’ by Richardson Wright. Published by Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia. Price $2.50. 


It is difficult to classify Mr. Wright’s latest book. Is it a 
book of essays? One thinks so until one discovers careful 
directions for pruning grapes and spraying house plants. Is it 
a book on the making of gardens? So it might seem until 
the reader runs across sprightly paragraphs about drain pipes 
as decorations, the second-story habit and customs for coffins. 
In any event, this delectable sandwich having been enjoyed 
to the middle of the book, this reviewer ceases from further 
attempt at classification and merely sets it down as exceedingly 
good reading—at bedtime or at any other time. 


A Vegetable Gardener’s Handbook 

“Starting Early Vegetable and Flowering Plants Under Glass,”’ by 
Charles H. Nissley. Published by Orange Judd Publishing Co., Inc., New 
York. Price $3.00. 


This book deals almost entirely with the construction and 
maintenance of frames and small greenhouses and the starting 
of vegetable crops. Only ten pages out of 300 deal with 
flower crops. Illustrations number 153 and include a blue- 
print of a flue-heated hotbed. 

A method of preventing lettuce drop in seed beds is sug- 
gested. Several days before seed is to be sown, burn a pile of 
rubbish and wood eight feet wide, equally high and as long 
as necessary. This process will heat the soil to a depth of 
three or four inches and after the ashes have cooled, they are 
raked off, the seed frame is built over the burned area, the soil 
prepared and lettuce seed sown. This process has proved suc- 
cessful, according to Nissley, but it is not thorough and is not 
recommended where it is possible to use other material for 
thorough sterilization. 
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Wellesley Grown Iris 
Here Is Your Chance to Make a BIG 


Display for Very Little Money! 


For $3 you may have 12 Iris worth $5 or more 
For $5 you may have 12 Iris worth $8 or more 
all different and correctly labeled, sent prepaid 
100 Mixed Iris, at least 27 choice 
varieties, $5.00, sent Express collect 


1,000 for $45.00 


Having more than we need of the fol- 
lowing varieties you may have them 
at very attractive prices in lots of six 


or more of a kind. 


A. E. Kunderd, Albert Victor, Archeveque, Blue 


Boy, B. Y. Morrison, Caprice, Clematis, 


ra, 


Crusader, D. K. Williamson, Francina, Her 


Majesty, Iris King, Isoline, Juniata, Kharput, 


La 


Neige, Lord of June, Mme. Chobaut, Palaurea, 


Princess Beatrice, 
Sherbert, Sindjkhat, Steepway, Tamer, W. 


Queen Caterina, Seminole, 


F, 


Christman, Zua, Siberica Orientalis, Perry Blue, 


Snow Queen. 


No person has a right to leave the world as he 
found it. He should do something to make it 


better, happier or more beautiful. 


GEO. N. SMITH 


167 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








region. Cultural 
order. Send for copy of 


Horsford’s Garden Annual 


flowers, perennials, and bulbs. 


HARDY LILIES 


Grown in the rugged Green Mountain 
irections with every 


full of special offers of ferns, wild 


F. H. HORSFORD charlotte, vt. 








Plant This Spring on 
the Sunny Bank 


Creeping Junipers 
Scotch Heather 
Cotoneasters 
Brooms in variety 
Bearberry, and 
Sunroses 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph and Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 








SEEDS, BULBS, AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, THE VERY BEST 
ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - 





Thomas J. GreyCo. 


Catalogue upon Application 


MASS. 














DREER’S 


Midsummer Catalogue 


Early selection is always advisable. 
Choose now from the complete 
assortment of winter and spring 
flowering Bulbs and Seasonable 


Seeds listed 


in this book. And 


profit by its expert advice on the 
planting of Vegetables and 


Flowers. 


A copy free if you mention 
Horticulture 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Thousands of 
Transplanted 
Evergreens 


Austrian Pine, Douglas Fir, Norway 
Spruce, Scotch Pine, Red Cedar — 
in sizes up to 18 to 24 inches. Well- 
rooted; all have been transplanted 
one or more times, and properly 
cultivated. 


Here Are Bargains 
for Buyers of Trees 
We offer these Evergreens for re- 
foresting purposes, for screens and 
windbreaks, at prices that are real 


bargains. Write us for list of sizes 
and prices. 


Kelsey’s “Short Guide’ to nursery 
products will be sent on request. 


KELSEY 
Nursery Service 
50 Church Street New York City 














Iris Orientalis 


A most beautiful and decorative 
variety especially effective in 
masses and as borders. 

HEN Mr. Peter Barr found this 

iris in Japan and brought it to 
iris lovers in America, he introduced 
one of the most decorative irises we 
have in our gardens today. 
The plants are inexpensive. Blue King 
is twenty-five cents each, or by the 
hundred ten cents apiece. Snow Queen 
is thirty cents or by the hundred twelve 


cents each. Ready for delivery after, 


July 1st. 
SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 


Sharon, Mass. 
(Visitors Welcomed) 





HORTICULTURE 


Japanese Flowering Cherries 
I AM not able to make up my mind whether Ko Fugen (The 

Pink Goddess) or Shiro Fugen (The White Goddess) is 
the loveliest of the flowering cherries. They have much the 
same habit of growth, rather spreading and pendulous, and 
the superb blossoms, each one a tiny rose, hang down in great 
clusters. Ko Fugen turns pinker as the flowers grow older and 
Shiro Fugen turns whiter. One of the peculiarities of Shiro 
Fugen is an interesting green center in the blossom. Ko Fugen 
has rich reddish foliage which adds to the tree as an ornament. 

Ojochin (The Big Lantern) is so early, so hardy, so very 
full of blossoms covering the branches in tight clusters, that 
one cannot help loving it. Individual trees vary, some have 
almost single, pale blossoms, some quite double rich pink. A 
good nurseryman grafts only from the finer forms. 

Nanden, a darker pink than any of the preceding, makes a 
large tree of upright growth, and blooms after the varieties 
just mentioned. A specimen tree of this variety is truly mag- 


nificent. 


Mikuruma Kaisi is as dark, if not darker, than Nanden. 
The foliage is bronzy and the sepals, after the petals fall, are 
a lovely red, so that the tree has almost an appearance of being 
in bloom after the blossoms have dropped. 

Ukon is a great favorite with many people, it is upright in 
growth, hardy and profuse in its bloom of pale yellow flowers 
with red sepals. In Japan five cherry trees are planted at every 
temple, each a different variety, but Ukon is always one of 
them. Its history goes back 1400 years. 


Japanese flowering cherries 


make a rapid growth when 


grafted upon the right stock and started in the right soil. With 
us, on Long Island, they make a growth of 18 inches to two 
feet the first year from tiny grafts. The second year they start 
to branch and by the third year are headed for their future 
size and shape. They live to a great age; some trees in Japan 
are over 200 years old. A group planting of these beauties, or 
a driveway lined with them, is a legacy for future generations 
that any garden lover might be proud to start. America needs 
just such legacies by the thousand. 


Medford, N. Y. 


—Edith Loring Fullerton. 














Beautify Your Summer Home 


There is real pleasure in flowers 
during Vacation time, when there 
is time to enjoy them, and a real 
thrill in developing a garden after 
reaching your summer camp. 

Our annual plants are grown with 
this in mind and we always have a 
full assortment until July, of As- 
ters, Ageratum, Geraniums, Helio- 
trope, Cannas, Zinnias, and others, 
in the best condition. 

Then too, our seasons are late and 
we can ship Perennials after you 
reach camp. Vegetable Plants if 
needed. And always JERSEY GEM, 
the blue-violet hardy pansy that 
flowers all summer. 

Send for the free Gardenside Catalog 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vermont 





Special Planting Offers 
To Make New Customers and Friends 


1. 12 labeled or 15 unlabeled Dahlias, no 
two alike, 2 cactus, 3 dec., 3 show, 2 pom., 
2 paeony, 12 oxalis and 6 mixed gladiolus, 
postpaid for $1.50. 2. Mixed Dahlias in 
red, white, yellow, pink, orange, purple, 
variegated per 100, $2.50; 250 for $5.00 
8. Mixed Gladiolus, $1.50 per 100, 250 for 
$3.00. Offers Nos. 2 and 3 either by ex 
press or parcel post F. O. B. 

These orders filled from surplus stock at 
the end of the season and regardless of 
regular prices this surplus must go. So 
am giving you the benefit, for your order 
may be worth 3 or 4 times what you pay 
for it. Catalogue Free to check up on, or 
a postcard will bring it free. 

Rush your order at once for at this price 
they will soon be gone. 

MBS. R. B. WITT, Overback Farm 
East Greenbush New York 
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Michell’s 


SEEDS 





Hardy Perennials 


It’s time to sow seeds to 
secure husky plants to 
winter best. 


AQUILEGIA (Columbine) 
Dobbie’s New Imperial Hybrids Pkt 


Brightest colors mixed ........ $.35 
“Shades of Pink.”’ Just lovely .. .25 
COREOPSIS 
Semi-Double. Very showy ....... 25 
CAMPANULA persicifolia 
New Hybrid Peach Bells 
ARO ae -50 
Snowdrift. White ............ .50 
The King. Deep blue ......... -50 
DELPHINIUMS 
Wrexham (Hollyhock) Strain .... .50 
Blackmore & Langdon’s World’s 
ys eee -50 
Select Hybrids. All Giants 
BD MD GED oc ccc cercecss .25 
knees ce ses -25 
Ee od ein on du 0 0% .25 
GAILLARDIA Grandiflora 
Portola Hybrids. Choice ........ 25 
GEUM 
Lady Stratheden. Dbl. Yellow .... .25 
Orange Queen. Orange Scarlet .. .35 
ns GUO TOU ncccccecccecees .35 


Early Started Seeds Result in 
Greatest Satisfaction. 
Complete Catalog Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


















| For Better 


Gardens- 
Perfect Flowers 


You can have better gardens and 
wonderful flowers y keeping 
plants, leaves and buds free from 
deadly aphis (plant lice) and 
similar sucking insects, no matter 
what plants, flowers or trees are 
infested. That is the successful 
poe yay way—he keeps “Black 
eaf 40" on hand. 

Easy to use. The small 
size for 85c will make six 
gallons of effective spray. 
“Black Leaf 40” is sup- 
plied by seed stores, hard- 
ware stores. florists and 
department stores. 


Tobacco By-Products & ¥ 
Chemical Corp. 
Incorporated 

e Kentuck: 


"Black 
vi. Leaf 
'Kills Aphis 1 @ ia 


POSITION WANTED 


By woman graduate of Massachusetts 
Agricultural liege, 1929, position for 
summer as landscape gardener, or drafting 
or clerical work in office of landscape 
architect. BR. A. F., Care of “Horticulture.” 


TULIPS 


We epecialize in Holland grown 
Tulips of the BEST quality only. Our 

owers have specialized on lips 
or three generations and know how 
to grow them for length of stem and 
size of bloom. Special for May, 100 
Superfine mixed Darwins $3.75. 100 
Superfine mixed Breeders a7. poet 
paid east of the Mississippi. Ship 
ment in September. Complete cata- 
logue of over 800 varieties out May 
15th, free. Write for it. 


MOUNT AIRY GARDENS 
Stamford, Conn. 





















































Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 


For the woman who does her own garden- 
ing a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. A 
Jolly Turtle, yellow with green leather 
back is different, attractive, lucky. $3.00 
postpaid. 

M. & M. JENNINGS 
119 Flax Hill Road So. Norwalk, Oonn. 





GARDEN NOTES 


Convenient note book for a gardener’s 
memoranda and clippings; 45 headings; 
green cover; size 11x83. Price, $2.00, 
including postage. Send check to 
Garden Notes, Box 255, Short Hills, 
New Jersey. 
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KILL WEEDS 
EASILY 





NON-POISONOUS 


DUSTER 


ATIAS WEED KILLER 
IN NEW AND POWDERED FORM 


DRIVEWAYS 
m TENNIS COURTS 
ETC. 


’ 


LARGE SIZE~ENOUGH for 
300 SQ.FT. of WEEDS ~~+~+4150 
TRIAL SIZE ~ ENOUGH for 

100 SQ.FT. of WEEDS $.50 
AT YOUR DEALERS or FROM US 


Sold also in 50 Ib. and 200 Ib. drums 
for spraying or dusting large areas. 1 lb. 
kills 100 square feet of weeds. 
For sale by 
Joseph Breck & Sons. 

85 State Street 

Boston, Mass. 

, Manufactured by_ 


Chipman Chemical Engineering Co. Inc. 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 























TEN CACTI 


Selected plants, correctly named and no 
two alike for miniature gardens, $1.50 
postpaid. Largvr plants, guaranteed bloom- 
ing size, $2.75 postpaid 


Free List 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 


Winkelman Arizona 


or 


Wonderful varieties, plain and rufiled, stronges3 
@ocks, prize-winning strains, grown, cared for 





to flower gloriously. Plan your gladiolus garden 
aow with the aid of my catalog. Write for it today. 


JOHN BH. McKIBBIN, 1322 Divison St, Goshen, tnd. 





Gardener or estate manager, middle-aged, 
life experience in shrubs, flowers, vege- 
tables and general management, first-class 
references, permanent position preferred. 
Address, T. J. J., Care of “Horticulture.” 











AGRI-PAX 


KILLS INSECTS~PRESTO! 











Controls White Flv. Mealy Bug, 
Dahlia and other Leaf Hoppers, Green 
Fly, Red Spider, Aphis and many 
other insects, including Japanese and 
ean Beetles ially safe where 
there are children bec it is non 

sonous. Will not burn or stain. 
Economical Dilutes heavily Send 
for circular and testimonials. 


PULVO-PAX for dusting is 
AGRI-PAX in dry form. 


MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 


Spra Weed Killer, Fertilizers, etc. 


Espec 
1use 











Belleville New Jersey 





HORTICULTURE 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Peter J. Mezitt & Sons (Weston Nurseries, Brown and Winter Sts., 
Weston, Mass.) “Alpine plants, hardy perennials, hybrid lilacs, 
cotoneasters, azaleas, flowering apples, fruit trees, and other 
ornamental trees and shrubs.” 

Missouri Dahlia Farms Co., Inc. (Weilston Sta., 2809 Walton Rd., 
St. Louis, Mo.) “Catalogue and cultural guide for 1929.” 

Mitchell, S. Roger, Prop. (The Rose farm, White Plains, N. Y.) 
“Good roses for better rose gardens, 1929.” 

Wm. H. Moon Co. (Morrisville, Pa.) “Moon’s hardy trees and plants 
for every place and purpose, 1929.” 


Mount Airy Gardens. (Stamford, Conn.) “Better bulbs, hardy plants 


and shrubs.” 

Naperville Nurseries. (Naperville, Ill.) Catalogue No. 255. Spring 
1929. “Trees, shrubs, evergreens, vines and perennials, rock gar- 
den plants. General price list.” 

The New England Nurseries. (Bedford, Mass.) “1929 hardy Bedford 
grown evergreens for all purposes.” 

The Old Farm Nurseries. (Boskoop, Holland) “Peonies and iris.” 


| Old Town Nurseries, Inc. (33 Pleasant St., South Natick, Mass.) 


“Evergreens, perennials. Price list for 1929.” 

Oregon Gardens. (Route 1, Box 487, Portland, Ore.) “Rare native 
plants. Shrubs, bulbs, alpines, 1929.” 

H. Den Ouden & Son. (Boskoop, Holland.) 1929-1930 general cata- 
logue. 


| Padre’s Botanical Gardens. (125 South Milpas St., Santa Barbara, 


Calif.) “1929. The world’s best roses, dahlies, and gladioli.” 


| Palisades Nurseries, Inc. (Sparkill, N. Y.) Palisades popular peren- 


nials. Rock Garden plants.” 


Pattison, Mrs. Douglas. (Quality Gardens, 871 W. Stephenson St., 


Freeport, Ill.) “A catalogue of the newest, rarest and finest iris, 
accompanied by some information about iris which may be of 
interest to iris lovers.” 

Pierce Bros. (Waverley Oaks Road, Waltham, Mass.) Catalogue of 
roses. 


| Perrin, Arthur C. (766 Alberta St., Portland, Ore.) “Gladiolus.” 





Pioneer Nursery. (Monrovia, Calif.) “1929 price list.” (Fruit trees, 
grape and berry vines, ornamental trees and shrubs, roses, palms, 
and tropical plants.) 

Power, Wm. & Co. (Waterford, Ireland.) Grass and Garden seeds, 
1929. 

Maurice Prichard & Sons, Ltd. (Christchurch, Hants, Eng.) Cata- 
logue No. 32. “Herbaceous plants, rock plants, aquatics, shrubs, 
etc.” 

Pudor’s, Inc. (Puyallup, Wash.) “Worthwhile irises, 1929.” 

Johannes Rafn & Son (Copenhagen-F., Denmark.) “1928-29 Scandi- 
navian tree seed establishment.” 

Ramsey’s Austin Nursery. (4500 Ave. B., Austin, Texas.) General 
catalogue. 

Ross Brothers Co. (179-181 Commercial St., Worcester, Mass.) 
“Seeds, implements, 1929.” 

Lester Rowntree & Co. (Carmel, Calif.) “California wild flower 
seeds.” List No. 5. 

Salbach, Carl (657 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif.) 1929. “Dahlias, 
dahlia seed, gladiolus.” 

John Scheepers, Inc. (522 Fifth Ave., N. Y.) “Spring, 1929.” (Gladi- 
olus, lilies, iris, delphiniums, etc.) 

“Beauty from bulbs, garden lilies, iris, peonies, delphiniums.” 

Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. (618 Madison Ave., New York City, 
N. Y.) “A book for garden lovers.” 

F. X. Schreiner. (Route 1, Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn.) “An iris 
lover’s catalogue with masterlist for 1929.” 

Flli. Sgaravatti-Sementi. (Padova (Barriera, Piove), Italy.) Catalogue 
No. 211. 1929 (Vegetable and flower seeds.) 

Sil-Mar Iris Garden. (Rocky Four Corners, Cascade Highway, Sil- 
verton, Ore.) “List of varieties.” 

Slater, Victor O. B. (32 Elm Ave., Fairhaven, Mass.) “Slater’s su- 
perb delphinium—its culture.” 

Somerhousen Dahlia Gardens. (Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
“1929 catalogue of dahlias.” 

Southern California Iris Gardens. (960 N. Y. Ave., Pasadena, Calif.) 
Catalogue and price list. 

Stoner, Miss Dorothy. (7323 Olive St., Kansas City, Mo.) “The Iris 
Garden, 1929. Rare and selected varieties.” 

Stumpp & Walter Co. (30-32 Barclay St., New York, N. Y.) “Bulbs— 
advance offering, 1929.” 

Three Point Gardens. (East Stroudsburg, Pa.) “Delphiniums and 
other noteworthy herbaceous and alpine plants.” 

Thompson and Morgan. (Ipswich, Eng.) “73rd edition. Catalogue of 
choice flower and vegetable seeds, 1929.” 

T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. (West Newbury, Mass.) “Cherry Hill 
Nurseries. Peonies, hardy garden perennials, ornamental ever- 
greens, shade trees, and shrubs.” 

Sarah Toedt’s Springtime Gardens. (Hamburg, Iowa.) “Garden notes 
and price list for 1929.” 

Treholme Gardens. (1831 Lamont St. N. W., Washington, D. C.) 
“New, rare and good old irises, 1929-30. Surplus from the pri- 
vate collection of Treholme Gardens.” 

William Tricker, Inc. (Saddle River, N. J.) “Water lilies, aquatic 
plants, fancy fishes.” 

Van Bourgondien Bros. (Babylon, N. Y.) “Bulb and plant special- 
ists, 1929.” 

Van’t Hof & Blokker. (Limmen, Holland.) Address: (S. B. Mc- 
Cready, 430 Brunswick Ave., Toronto, Canada.) “Dutch bulbs 
for American gardens. Parcels and cases for fall importation, 
1929.” 
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Iris Perennials 
Rock Plants 
Peonies 


Hillside Gardens 


Amesbury, Mass. 











Trim Your Trees 
’ Yourselt ; 
It’s easy if you use 
a Bartlett Jointed 
Tree Trimmer with 
a compound lever. 
Saves cost of buying several trim- 
mers of different lengths. Prices 
F. O. B. Detroit 8 ft. (2 sections) 


$6.60; 12 ft. (3 sections) $7.40; 
16 ft. (4 sections) $8.20. 


BA TIFTT MANUFACTURING CO. 
421 E. Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 




















= 
HYPER-HUMUS 
is the only cultivated, disked and 
finely ground prepared humus on the ye 
market n 
86 to 89% es 
Pure Organic Matter q 
Use Hyper-Humus to replace the 
organic in your soil. 
For $2.00 we will ship a 100 Ib. trial 
bag freight prepaid to any station 
within 100 miles of New York or 
Philadelphia. 
Ask your dealer or write us direct. | 
Instructive free literature on request. | 
HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY | 
14 Park Place Newton, N. J. | 
r | ac 
HOLLAND’S| || * 
FINEST : 
tl 
TULIPS | ¢ 
in 
Grower’s 
Stupendous 
Combination Offer 
at a saving of 50%. 
All bulbs guaranteed first size 
DARWINS 
100 BREEDERS oy 25 
COTTAGE ° 
Separately packed and labelled. 
Including the famous Louis XIV. 
“The cream of our Holland nurseries.” 
Mailed FREE beautiful 10-page folder 
showing all our Dutch Bulbs in actual ee 
colors and bloom, with complete cul- 
tural directions. — 
HOLLAND BULB Co. 
407 9th Ave., Dept R., New York City PL 
Attractiy 
POSITION WANTED a three 
Graduate of Ohio State University, one For 
year at Harvard Graduate Landscape 
School, wants position as superintendent ROL 
of small estate, near Boston. Capable of 
designing and executing landscape work. ] 
Charles A. Jeffers, 6 Felton St., Cambridge. 
wz 
A dir 
ho 
7 MONTHLY ISSUES, $1 ro a 
Sample Copy and Rate Card Mailed appre 
to Advertisers on Request. of de 














The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Che Pennsylvania 
Gorticultural Society 


MEMOIRS 


Volume 3. Just issued. A volume of 408 
pages comprising 55 papers 


Announces the following privileges of 
membership, and invites persons inter- 
ested in promoting horticulture to be- 
come members: 


Peony, Rose, 


_ presented at the International 
Conference on Flower and 
Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. 


Strawberry and 


Subscription to Horticulture 
Admission to the Society’s Exhibitions 





Price $4.00 per copy 





| and the Philadelphia Flower Show sine AV Sweet Pea 

Lectures on gardening subjects 

| *Excellent horticultural library Volume 2, 1907. Proceedings of the Inter- a 
Garden Visiting Days national Conference on Plant Exhibition 

Service of Gardening Consultant Hardiness and Acclimatiza- 

| Annual Dues $3.00 tion. Price $2.00 per copy. AT 

| Life Membership Fee $50.00 

Volume [, 1992. Proceedings of the Inter- 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 


| *The Library Committee is always glad to be 
advised of any special books whose purchase is 
recommended, and is pleased to receive any vol- 


national Conference on Plant 


Breeding and Plant Hybridi- 
BOSTON, MASS. 


umes that members care to donate or contribu- zation. Price $2.00 per copy. 
| tions to be applied to the purchase of books. 
(List of recent accessions is published elsewhere 
in this issue.) PRICE June 22-23 


For All Three Volumes $7.00 


SUMMER OFFICE HOURS: 
Weekdays—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
Saturdays—9 A. M. to 12 M. 

Until September 15th The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 
JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 598 MADISON AVENUE 
1600 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK CITY 


Saturday, 2.30 P. M. to 9 P. M. 


Sunday, 12 M. to 9 P. M. 


ADMISSION FREE 























WILLIAMS’ 


“Del - Bli” 


Fer BELPHINIUMS — A Preventative of Bight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H. C. wittiams & SONS 


_—__—— MILLERSVILLE, MD, —————_ 


Coming Exhibitions 


June 22-23. Boston, Mass. Peony, Rose, Strawberry and Sweet 
Pea Exhibition in Horticultural Hall. 

June 22-23. Hingham, Mass. Spring Exhibition of the Hingham Ag- 
ricultural and Horticultural Society, assisted by the Garden Club 
of Hingham, in Agricultural Hall. 

June 25-26. Manchester, Mass. Rose Exhibition of the North Shore 
Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 

July 9-10. Newport, R. I. Combined Show of Garden Association, 
South County Garden Club and Newport Horticultural Society at 
Newport Casino. 

July 11-13. Cohasset, Mass. Cohasset Garden Club Exhibition on 
the estate of William H. Brown, for the benefit of the Lowthorpe 
School of Landscape Architecture for Women. 

July 31-August 1. Cape May, N. J. Second Annual South Jersey 
Gladiolus Show of the New Jersey Gladiolus Society to be staged 
on Convention Pier. 

August 13-15. Springfield, Il. 


PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. Made 
in three sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 


Markham, Ontario, Canada 








Hammond’s Slug Shot 
Death to 


Leaf-eating insects 





BUELL — BOSTON 
aber tn PEAT MOS 


(Ground Peat) At your dealers 
Send for Booklet about this Gold 


Medal Insecticide used for 


A direct importation from Holland, the 
home of quality peat moss. Buyers not 
only find this a superior product, but 


sgpecciane Che cneammay ond enaveniense Exhibition of the American Gladi- 


ee oan 





of dealing with a New England house. 


Unexcelled for 
NURSERY AND GARDEN WORE 


It loosens heavy soil; enriches and binds 
light soil; retains moisture. 
A special fine ground variety prepared 
for horticultural work. 
Send $4 for full-size sample bale (covers 
240 eq. ft. one in. deep) sent freight 
prepaid in New England. 


C. E. BUELL, Inc. 
Bi. of Trade Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


— 








Maplevale Leafmold 
imparts to the SEED BED 


that degree of mellowness, warmth and 
‘eration which is ideal for germination, 
ind no crust ever forms on its surface. 
Many growers have found that by its use 

ping off is largely prevented. -50 
Per 100 Ibs. F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


Quantity discount 
Send for descriptive circular 
MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Rast Kingston New Hampshire 


olus Society, with the Illinois 
the State Arsenal. 
August 16-17. Falmouth, Mass. 


Gladiolus Society co-operating, in 


Second Annual Flower Show of 


The Cape Cod Horticultural Society in Falmouth Town Hall. 
August 20-22. Manchester, Mass. August Show of the North Shore 
Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 


August 23-24. Youngstown, Ohi 
State Gladiolus Society. 
August 24-25. Duxbury, Mass. 


o. First Annual Show of the Ohio 


Second Annual Flower Show of the 


Community Garden Club of Duxbury in Partridge Academy. 10 


A.M. to 10 P.M. each day. 








50 years. 
HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG 
SHOT WORKS 

NY, 


Beacon 























What makes a good 


Plant Label coop?? 


it must be impervious to moisture, 

must retain its markings, and must 

not girdle the Plant— HAVE IT. 
Sample line for the asking. 


THE AQUAPROOF PERODUCTS CO. 
2178 Bast 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 





Established 34 Years 


For Evergreens, Roses, 
Rhododendrons 
Unrivalled for use in 
the Greenhouse. 
Car lots $1.75 per bale 
f.o.b. Philadelphia 
on arrival of steamer. 
One bale $3.00 f.0.b. 
cars Philadelphia. 





Direct 
Importers 


* Philadelphia and 
vicinity. 











$3.50 per bale delivered 





Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 


















































Iron Fences and Gates 


Ornamental iron work for 
all purposes 


Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 
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‘TULIP AND CROCUS-SPECIES | 


for Discriminating | Gardeners 


TULIPA ACUMINATA 


The gardener ‘‘who knows’ will recognize in the following list of Tulip and Crocus Species many out- 
While comparatively unknown-except to keen gardeners — they are as old as 


standing gems of the race. 
’’ We have issued a handsomely illustrated folder which will be sent FREE on request, 


the ‘‘eternal hills. 


TULIPA EICHLERI TULIPA FLORENTINA 





TULIPA GREIGII 


The Unusual and The Unique 


and which contains complete descriptions of the varieties we list and offer. 


It is well nigh impossible to attempt to visualize or portray in words the beauty afforded by these gems. 
Tucked away, in generous quantities in the rock garden or border they will be seen to advantage but are 


perhaps at their best in colonies on sloping hill or bedecking the borders of brook or waterside. 





100 25 100 25 

Acuminata. Yellow streaked red $15.00 $4.00 Marjoletti. Pale primrose $15.00 $4.00 
Batalini. Soft chrome yellow. Rare 1.50 each Montana. Varies from red to yellow 25.00 6.50 
Biflora. Pale yellow flowers in clusters 20.00 6.00 Persica. Bright yellow shaded bronze 30.00 8.00 
Clusiana. White flushed rose 6.50 Praecox. Dazzling scarlet 25.00 6.50 
Eichleri. Intense scarlet 20.00 6.00 Praestans Tubergeni. Pale scarlet rose 1.00 each 
Florentina. Pale yellow fragrant 10.00 2.50 Pulchella. Purplish red 20.00 6.00 
Greigi. Dazzling vermillion red 30.00 8.00 Saxatilis. Soft rose, very choice 40.00 11.00 
Kaufmanniana. White flushed pink 25.00 6.50 Sylvestris. See Florentina 

Linifolia. Vivid red 1.00 each Sprengeri. Large scarlet blooms 20.00 6.00 





( 


No orders, for bulbs herein offered, can be accepted later than July 15th, 1929 


- SPECIOSUS AITCHISONII 


AUTUMN FLOWERING CROCUS 


All too often are the Autumn Flowering Crocus confused 
with the Colchicum Autumnale and this confusion has re- 
sulted in the comparative obscurity of this gorgeous race of Fall 
blooming Crocus. Suitable for border or woodland they are 
seen at their best in the rock garden planted among tufty 
growing sedums, arenarias, Veronica repens and other carpet- 
ing plants. A hillside or rock garden ablaze with these late 
bloomers is a thing of beauty, the memories of which carry 
us well along to meet the spring o’ the coming new year. 


Per 100 Doz. 


Speciosus. Rich blue-violet $4.00 $1.25 
“  Aitchisoni. Light blue, chaste 12.00 3.50 
Albus. A pure white form 30.00 8.00 
Artabir. Light blue; fine 12.00 3.50 
Globosus. Real dark blue 12.00 3.50 
Sativus. The true “saffron” Crocus 4.00 1.25 
Zonatus. Soft lavender 4.00 1.25 
Ochroleucus. Pale cream 12.00 3.50 
Longiflorus. Cattleya-pink 22,00 6.00 
Nudiflorus. Bluish-purple 18.00 5.00 








CROCUS ZONATUS 

















W. E. MARSHALL & CO., INC. 


148 West 23rd Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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